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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Perpetua. peace between the United States 
and the British Empire, must be the earnest wish 
of every good man in both countries. There are 
many strong tendencies to this in the nature of 
things. Not only our common genealogy and our 
common language and literature, but our commer- 
cial affinities draw us together, and should knit us 
with the bands of interest and of love. And yet 
there are other effects of this consanguinity and 
contiguity, which kindle up angry passions, and 
from time to time threaten war. 

Let us look at the matter from an elevated 
point—as philanthropists, as brethren, as Chris- 
tians—and try whether we cannot remove the 
occasions of offence. 

And first, let us consider what causes unkind- 
ness towards us, in the hearts of our European 
kinsmen. We speak of the mass, and not of poli- 
ticians, when we reduce the matter to two points: 
Slavery, which has been made use of to alienate 
from us the good will of a large, active, and influ- 
ential portion of the British people, who do not 
understand the intrinsic difficulties of the ques- 
tion, or the nature of our government ;—and 
Repudiation, or a failure to comply with State 
contracts. Now, although this has been much 
exaggerated in Europe, it has always been under- 
rated in America. We have no right to expect 
Englishmen to discriminate between the States, or 
to look for any exemption from the disgrace which 


has been cast upon the whole nation by the wrong 
doing of a part. 
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What is the cause of anger on the other side? 
is it not because we have an abiding suspicion that 
England is jealous of our prosperity, and desirous 
of keeping us incheck? What is the staple com- 
modity of our ‘‘ slang whangers,”’ and professing 
patriots? It is an appeal to these deep-rooted 
prejudices which are excited by wicked men 
whenever a general effect is desired to be pro- 
duced upon the mass of the voters; excited with 
cause or without cause. It is this jealousy which 
makes us so sensitive to the occasional abuse 
and misrepresentation of the English press. 

But if there were not in the very position of the 
two parties some good reason for these suspicions, 
they could hardly be roused into mischievous 
strength. No angry feeling can be excited in 
America against France, until some real provoca- 
tion have been given. When the French govern- 
ment united with that of Great Britain in endeav- 
oring to prevent the annexation of Texas, we 
were surprised as well as offended. But there 
was only one of these feelings toward England. 
It was just what we expected. We seem to con- 
sider it certain that she will take every oppor- 
tunity to thwart us, and to open a way to injure 
us—in short, to prepare for war with us. ° 

Now the great rock of offence, is Canada. 
Great Britain holds on to everything she gets, and 
we have no reason to conclude that because she 
retains this colony, she is inimical tous. And yet, 


when we come to look at its value to her, it seems. 


to be chiefly as a point from which she can attack 
the United States. 
garrison on this side the water.—In the opinion of 





It is somewhat like a hostile 
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the writer Canada is so far from adding to her 
power that itis truly a source of weakness to Great 
Britain ;—a vulnerable part which cannot be effec- 
tually guarded. 

Connected with Canada, is the Oregon dispute, 
now so formidable. What a curse it would be to 
the world if two kindred people were to go to war 
on this question! As to the United States, the 
evils would be great, but perhaps measurable. 
But as regards England, we cannot compute them. 
We see that she would lose her best eustomer— 
that she might be unable to get cotton to keep her 
looms in motion—that insurrections might break 
out in her manufacturing districts—that Ireland 
might burst into flames—that the French govern- 
ment would not be able to hold back the deep and 
growing hostility of the nation—which would 
never suffer its rulers to lose so favorable an oppor- 
tunity of attacking a country which has heretofore 
humbled France. But we can see but a little way 
into the long train of British horrors which would 
grow out of a war, necessarily protracted, with 
the United States. Surely England could not 
come out of such a war with her present high rank 
among nations. 

Suppose that, instead of answering our (as we 
think) unnecessary demonstrations, with haughty 
defiance, a strong British ministry should rise 
above the immediate point of dispute, and address- 
ing us in tones of cordial respect, which from her 
would be especially prized by us, should say to 

-our people, that looking upon us as a great branch 
of the same family—the foundation of which is the 
greatest glory of English history—and considering 
how admirably the productions of the two countries 
are adapted to an extensive and intimate union— 
and wishing forever to put at rest all doubts of the 
friendship of the parent stock—she desires, instead 
of disputing about boundaries on the wilds of the 
Pacific, to give even to her undisputed possessions 
the Canadas, her free leave to choose what form of 
government they prefer—or, if they please, to unite 
themselves with this great Republic ;—stipulating 
only that for giving up her exclusive right to trade 
with Canada, we shall admit her productions on 
more favorable terms, to the market of the whole 
nation—and relaxing her own revenue laws, in our 
favor, in the same proportion. The surplus of our 
West would pour abundance into the crowded 
family at ‘* home.”’ 

This might be done without dishonor by Great 
Britain. It would gain for her good will in 
Europe. It would add greatly to her strength. 
We cannot conceive of any future war with 
America. In case of European wars it leaves her 
a large support, so much the safer because of its 
neutrality. 

And just now there are some facilities for such 

-a course, which can hardly be expected again. 
Sir Robert Peel’s station is far above that of a 
mere party leader. There is no party opposed to 
him. And: if he might be afraid of being sus- 
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pected if standing alone, he is now supported by 
that true representative of the British people, the 
Great Duke, whom no shadow of suspicion coud 
reach. It would be a fitting termination of his 
long service to his country, military and civil, jf 
he could forever shut off the danger of an Ame 
ean war from her. 

For years we have relied upon him for the pre- 
servation of peace. Would that he might lay jts 
foundations so strongly, that no future Palmerston 
could endanger them ! 

How far such an enlargement of our boundary 
would be relished by Americans, is perhaps se 
certain. The manufacturing interests might be 
afraid of the lessening of our tariff. The planting 
interests might dread the increase of abolition- 
ism. 

What a rush of backwoodsmen there would be 
into Upper Canada! How quickly would the 
opposite shores of the lakes lose the contrast which 
is now apparent! How heartily we might go to 
work upon the great railway toward Asia! How 


tl- 


** British gold’? would pour into our rich fields, 
which call for the reapers! 

Many clear-headed Englishmen have long ée- 
sired such a consummation of the British dominion 
Let us strengthen their hands by our 


in America. 
moderation. 


Since writing the above we have received the 
President’s Message, which will be very popular. 
He has clearly put forth doctrines which the nation 
will maintain. But without a thought of abandon- 
ing the American claim, we would implore a re- 
newal and continuance of the negotiation. If we 
cannot agree upon this matter by itself, Jet us try 
what we can do by uniting it with others. We 
may be able to offer commercial advantages which 
would be a sufficient excuse to the British ministry 
for giving up this point. If England were to give 
up even Canada, she would be a gainer.—The 
President is ready to modify the tanff. Our last 
words are for a renewal of the negotiation, and we 
should think the American minister in London 
likely to succeed in it. But whatever be the re 
sult, let us éry. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Jorvan & Wixey continue to issue in New Eng- 
land, the numbers of Smith’s Weekly Volume, 
which contain, besides reprints of Voyages and 
Travels, and other new books, much original mat- 
ter in the shape of letters from Europe. 

Wuey & Putnam have published, in advance of 
the English edition, Lord Mahon’s Life of Condé, 
forming Vols. 34 and 35 of their Library. The 
Raven and other Poems, by E. A. Poe, is the 8th 
Vol. of their American Library. The Rhine, by 
Victor Hugo, makes Nos. 3 and 4 of their Foreign 
Library. 

Harper & Brotuers have published, as the 3d 
Vol. of their Miscellany, Dendy’s Philosophy of 
Mystery, a very interesting book ; The Pi/grim's 
Progress, with many engravings ; The Wandering 
Jew; The Illustrated Bible, No. 43. 

Crossy & Nicuots, have prepared a very prett 
New Year's Gift, in the shape of @ game at cards 
Sounded on Robinson Crusoe. 
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are unsurveyed. These lands are sold at 125 
cents (say 5s. sterling) per acre,”’ &c. 

With all this extent of territory, with all this 
unimproved desert, the Americans are still fretting 
for want of elbow-room. Still they drive the wild 
Indians before them beyond the great lakes, beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, beyond all the limits of the 
regions appointed by Providence as the dwelling 
of man. They bully the Mexicans on the south, 
and sympathize with the Canadians on the north, 
They adopt for their motto in their popular jour- 
nals,— 


From Frazer’s Magazine. 
ENGLAND AND YANKEE-LAND, BY ANGLOMANE. 


Un linguaggio 
Parlan tutti, fratelli li dice 
Lo stroniero, il comune lignaggio 
A ogaun d’essi sul volto transar.’’ 


Tue United States of America are the greatest 
edifice ever achieved by the Anglo-Saxon race. 
They are a living evidence of the stubborn vitality, 
of the consistent enterprise, of the sound judgment, 
of that sturdy variety ef the old Tentonie stock, 
England came last to the great work of American 
colonization. Rival nations had seized upon all 
that was deemed habitable in the New World. 
‘The English had to put up with a barren, inhos- 
pitable coast, under the inclemencies of an iron 
climate. Other powers exhausted their resources 
to secure the golden prize. The English govern- 
ment abandoned the new settlements to the contin- 
gencies of private speculation. The results were 
such as no haman wisdom could anticipate. The 
Mississippi valley withered in the hands of the 
French. Spain was beggared by the gold of her 
Peruvian and Mexican mines. England alone | 
owed her wealth, and to a great extent her safety, | 
to her transatlantic possessions. New England | 
and Virginia were the master-pieces of English | 
constructiveness, 

When the day of emancipation came, and the | 
overgrown colonies felt able and impatient to shift | 
for themselves, the superiority of the British over | 
the southern races was yet more strenuously | 
asserted. French levity and Spanish indolence | 





‘* No pent-up Utica contracts our powers ; 
For the whole boundless continent is ours.’’ 


senseless ambition. ‘The Americans are a race of 
emigrants. The “security and prosperity of the 
country is based on a system of genera] migration. 
The American is the citizen of a world. His 
| rights, his name, his language, follow him every- 
where. A descendant of pilgrims, he has no nar- 
row-minded notions of Jocal patriotism. His 
wooden dwelling is something intermediate be- 
tween a European house and an Arabian tent. 
On the background of civilization there opens 
before him a wide region of swamps and forests, a 
refuge fur the outessts of society. ‘Therein, more 
than in any constitutional providence, lies the 
strength of the republic. As long as the valley 
of the Mississippi has marshes to drain and wood- 
lands to clear, a rich soil and a blessed climate to 
rebuild broken fortunes and soothe disappointment, 


; ied: the Union can be in no imminent danger. As long 
gave way before American thriftiness and endur-| a5 the republic is in possession of such an exten- 


ance. ‘The Creole everywhere dwindled and van-| sive means of ridding itself of all corrupting 
ished before the Yankee ; and the day is not, per-| elements, corruption cannot strike deep roots. 
haps, beyond the limit of human conjecture when  (jyi] and religious passions may ruffle the surface, 


the on seme element shall have completed its | hut the waters are too shallow to be much troubled 
work of irresistible, even although pacific invasion, | hy storms 


when the Anglo-Saxon shall lord it all over the| ~])}imitedness of territory is then essential to the 
capuneet. ‘tone and temper of the American mind. Con- 


| Itis not difficult to account for this apparently 
| 
} 


It is with little reason, we believe, and to little | 
purpose, that an outery has been raised in England | 
against the late schemes of American aggrandize- | 
ment. The annexation of Texas, the invasion of | 
the Oregon territory by right of accretion, or by | 
whatever name such conquests and usurpations 
may be designated, are matters of necessity. | 
They are the obvious consequence of that onward 
impulse, of that go-a-headism, which can only be | 
arrested by the desert or the ocean. The Yankees | 
have already monopolized the name of Americans, | 
and the day will perhaps be when their universal 
nation and the New World shall be utterly identi- 
fied. 

‘The United States of America,’’ observes Mr. | 
Palmer Putnam, in a statistical work lately pub-| 
lished,* ‘*oceupy an area of 2,300,000 square 
miles, or 650,000 more than the whole of Europe, | 
excepting Russia. 

“Collectively, their greatest Jength is 3000) 
miles, their greatest breadth 1700 miles. 

“They have a frontier line of about 10,000, a 


ne of 3600 miles, and a lake-coast of 1200. 
miles.’’ 

A few pages farther we learn that * the United 
States have 272 millions of acres of public lands | 
surveyed and unsold, and 811 millions more which | 


* American Facts,” by George Palmer Putnam. = | 
don, 1845. A work written with remarkable skill, and | 


cant sepa ® great deal of useful information on impor- | 


|of his individual powers. 


his life is movement, not struggle. 


| state. 


up in a new line of business in the west. 


scious of unbounded existence, the Yankee moves 
to his aim, circumscribed only by the uatural orbit 
He apprehends no 
encroachments, brooks no obstruction. He relies 
on no intervention of miraculous agents. Hence 
He is active, 
not restless. His interests naturally harmonize 
with social welfare. His private efforts are easily 
identified with the forwarding of the good of the 
In a land of universal suffrage he has noth- 
ing to hope from viclence or conspiracy. His 


equanimity in social life has a soothing infuence 
| on his domestie affections. 
'the American is rational, resigned, and hopeful. 


At home and abroad 


Disappointed jn one branch of industry he calmly 
turns to another. A bankrupt in the east he sets 
What- 
ever the result of the battle he is now engaged in, 


| the ** far west’’ always offers a safe and honorable 


retreat. Hence that “far west’? must needs be 
inexhaustible, it must expand in proportion to 
the rapid increase of population. From Virginia 
to Kentucky, and hence to Arkansas, Texas, 
and the Oregon, down to the western shore, all 
must be appropriated by one sweeping inroad, 
Whenever the overwhelming tide be arrested or 
forced back by material causes, then it may be 
time to look out for an awful reaction. Evils 
which the safety-valves of emigration either 
averted or palliated will burst forth with redoubled 
intensity. Civil dissensions, which have hitherto 
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been rankling in a few ambitious breasts, will arm 
the several members of the Union against one 
another. Large standing armies, hotly disputed 
boundaries, insane wars, treacherous diplomacy— 
all the calamities of European strife, will rend the 
bosom of that republic which ‘* equals Europe in 
size,’’ and such disasters in a country inhabited by 
one kindred race will be aggravated by the wonted 
inveteracy of brotherly feuds. The shrewd calcu- 
lating New Englander, the hot-headed Kentuck- 
ian, the bloody-minded Mississippian, are already 
virtually separated by sheer incompatibility of 
temper; and Congress is only a tournament, in 
which the battles of after-ages are faintly but 
unmistakably shadowed forth. 

All these, however, although in our mind una- 
vuoidable, are as yet remote contingencies ; and the 
American statesmen of all parties, by so unani- 
mously concurring in their late measures of terri- 
torial enlargement, seem to evince an undefinable 
dread of such probable issue, and an anxious desire 
to ward it off by a farther extension of their migra- 
a | system. 

ot that the Mexican or British North Amer- 
ican territories may not be considered, even now, 
as widely open to Yankee speculation, but the 
United States, who have given the first instance 
of a colonization without emigration as it were, are 
bent upon claiming as home every foot of ground 
upon which their wild pioneers and squatters may 
set their foot, and determined that emigration shall 
add to their territory what it wonld otherwise take 
from their population. Therefore if the Ken- 
tuckian hunter, or the trapper of Michigan, pursue 
their game beyond the boundary of the Union, it 
is fur the boundary to stretch, it is for the Union 
to follow them (by annexation) to Texas and 
Oregon. Every citizen is an integrant part of the | 
republic ; wherever he may choose his abode, he is | 
understood to carry his stars and stripes—in fact, 
the republic itself along with him. 


ENGLAND AND 





Whatever may be said as to the justice and wis- 
dom of this system, we do not see what honor or 
advantage England or Europe may obtain by inter- | 
fering with it. War in America, with whatsoever | 
result it might be crowned, would never be 
attended with any permanent success. England 
has fought but too long for the privilege of sending | 
out heutenant-governors to unprofitable colonies. | 
It is universally acknowledged that British trade | 
has gained by the emancipation of the States. The | 
day may equally come when the independence of | 
the Canadas, nay of all the British Transatlantic | 
and Australian colonies, may be looked upon as a | 
matter of mutual expediency. Whatof it? The 
British race will not the less have settled and 


| bloodless and guiltless struggle. 


YANKEE-LAND. 


Louisiana and Florida, or of spontaneous edition 
and pacific aggregation, as in the instance of 
Texas—however such transactions may be affected 
by diplomatic intrigues and party maneuvres— 
what right can England have to find fault or wha 
object in meddling with it! 

lhe Oregon question is indeed of a more com. 
plicate nature. The honor of the British crown js 
equally interested in the protection of the remotest 
territories of the empire. Yield only one inch, 
and there will be no end of Yankee blustering and 
bravado. No man of sense would recommend 
peaceful measures in presence of an arrogant ad- 
versary ; for what says the Italian proverb? 
**Colui che si fa pecora, il lupo se la mangia,” 
and England has wolves enough around her ready 
to show their teeth the moment she betrays the 
slightest symptom of sheepishness. , 

Sut to fight the battles of the Canadians js a 
very thankless task. It has always been and 
always will be in the nature of colonies to cling .to 
the fatherland as long only as they are compelled 
to hang helplessly on its support. It is idle to 
rely on their loyalty and gratitude. Sam Slick 
himself, the most farthful subject on the other side 
of the Atlantic, can find no better argument to 
bind the Bluenoses to their allegiance than the 
advantages derivable from the consumption of their 
beef and pork by the standing garrison at Hali- 
fax. 

Were then, one day, those colonies to discover 
that their real interests lie the other way, were 
they to raise a unanimous cry for independence or 
for affiliation as members of the Republican Union, 
the armed interference on the part of England, how- 
ever unavoidable, would in the end prove vain and 
improvident. 

“ngland and America have had already too many 
international wars, and indulged but too Jong their 
feelings of mutual animosity. There can be no 
rational ground of jealousy between them. Even 
the war of independence was a comparatively 
There was much 
firmness and earnestness, but very little exaspera- 
tion of parties. The whole matter was contro- 
verted and settled between two nations of mea. It 
was all fair play, it was a legitimate debate of 
right and wrong, something like a difference 
arising between brothers at the division of their 
paternal inheritance. There was no sacking of 
cities, no shooting of prisoners, no military execu- 
uons, none of the horrors and calamities which 
civil war is but too apt to exhibit in some even of 
the most civilized countries of Europe. Such a 
contest should have left no rancor in the heart of 
| either victor or vanquished. That fraternal dis- 


thriven on nearly three fourths of the earth. Old) pute is already so far back in the past as to admit 
Kogland will not the less be the centre of a hun-| of a ready and total oblivion. It is most important 
dred New Englands. It is not by the appointment | to both parties that there should be harmony and 
of a few executive officers, or by stationing idle! good understanding between them. ND 

garrisons in those provinces, but by imparting to| It is this rankling ill-will and mutual back-biting 
them the advantages of her industry, learning, and that we deplore, even more than the prospect of 
civilization that Great Britain may exercise a last-| open hostilities. If the boundary line across the 
ing supremacy over them. It is not by squabbling | Oregon is deemed a fit bone of contention, let it be 
against rights of search and boundary lines in a| fought out at once, and Jet us hear no more of it. 
desert, that kindred nations can contribute to the| But the torrents of dastardly abuse, the bullying 
advancement of the common cause of justice and| and bragging, the ‘“ Yankee-doodleing,’ and 
humanity. All struggles between England and | the “ Britishers-lick-all-the-world-and-we-lick-the- 
the eldest of her colonies, were the latter even to! Britishers,’’ are unworthy of Anglo-Saxon manili- 


carry into effect her ambitious views by armed 
conquest and usurpation, would be equally un- 
natural and impolitic. Bat if her new possessions 
are either the result of purchase, as in the case of 


ness, and have a tendency to disgrace the cause of 

social progress, of which both nations are so amply 

qualified to lead the van. 
The writer of these pages belongs to neither 
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party, nor is he a subject or a friend of any of 
those potentates to whom British or American 
prosperity is an eyesore.* He has become 
attached to both countries by a long residence, 
and he would be at a loss to decide on which side 
the blame of ungenerous feelings should be more 
justly laid; for if the Yankee is louder and more 
intemperate in his senseless braggardism, the Eng- 
lish is deeper and more inexorable in his unchari- 
table scorn. Brother Jonathan's malice is noisy 
and exaggerate, anxious and fretful, as if seeking 
jn excitement an assurance which it cannot find in 
inward conviction. John Bull’s ill-will is cool and 
deliberate, it is the result of treasured wrongs, it 
is the rancor of a man who fancies himself worsted 
in an unfair combat, and who disdains to waste in 
vain threats and abuse the condensed wrath to 
which he hopes to give vent on a more equal field, 
in a more decisive encounter. 

Notwithstanding these festering sores, however, 


peace has been hitherto maintained and may con- | 


tinue till the two nations have outlived their 
illiberal prepossessions. The Oregon question, we 
hope, will have no worse consequence than the 
Maine and New Brunswick boundary line four or 
five years ago. But it is not for diplomacy alone 
to remove the causes of the evil, however efficient 
jt may prove in arresting or averting its effects. 
English and Americans must be brought to under- 
stand each other. Any book to that purpose, 
were it even but a bare exposition of facts, as the 
one we mentioned by Mr. Putnam, if written in a 
fair, candid spirit, must be received with thankful- 
ness, as the work of a well-meaning man, anxious 
to do away with prejudice, and to hold forth the 
olive-branch. Every line that is written in Eng- 
land is almost invariably read on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The English see little about 
America, except uncharitable caricatures or prosy 
rhapsodies. 

Let us, for once, hear a Yankee pro domo sua, 
and whilst we take the briefest survey of the 
several topics started in Putnam’s volume, we will 
add such remarks as our personal experience may 
occasionally suggest. 

The United States are as yet an essentially agri- 
cultural region ; a farm or plantation of gigantic 
dimensions. The aggregate amount of the crops 
of grain, corn, and potatoes, is equal to nearly 
755,200,000 bushels, and as the population amounts 
to 17,062,666, it affords an average of 42+ bushels 
to each inhabitant ; allow‘ng, therefore, ten bush- 
els for each person—mun, woman, and child— 
(which is double the usual allowance as estimated 
in Europe) they have a surplus which would 
amply supply the wants of the whole of Great 
Britain. 

All this prodigious quantity of bread, with a 
corresponding abundance of cattle of every descrip- 
tion, and cotton, hemp, tobacco, coals, and ice, 
and the fruit of all climates, must constitute a 
wealth unparalleled on earth, and easily account for 
the most important and consoling fact connected 
with America, that of being the first community in 
the world hardly exhibiting an instance of pauper- 
ism and mendicity. 

All this state of blissful prosperity, however, is 
to be considered as merely transitory, and result- 
ing trom the disproportion between the extent of 


* We do not hold ourselves responsible for all the 


opinions of our friend. We differ with him on some 
doints.—O, Y 
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land and the number of its cultivators. America 
also is no Eden. The New England States, and 
nearly the whole of the Atlantic shore, are almost 
irreclaimably barren. The soil of Virginia did not 
prove inexhaustible ; thousands of its old planters 
are daily shifting their home to the west. The 
climate is even more fickle and unsafe than that 
of Great Britain—murderously inclement in the 
north, fatally unhealthy in the south. The heat 
and drought of many a summer have blasted a 
whole year’s harvest in the Mississippi valley. 
Against this inconvenience, it is true, the re- 
nowned meteorologist, Mr. Espy, of Philadelphia, 
had provided when he presented his plans to Con- 
gress, offering to throw a spell on the storms, and 
sell rain by the bucket. Mr. Fspy has, however, 
proved no prophet in his own country, and the evil 
endures in all its unmitigated severity. 

All these adverse circumstances, however, are 
as yet bravely overcome, and will be so so long as 
an active and enterprising population unites in its 
endeavors against them, so long as British hardi- 
hood counteracts the effects of an enervating cli- 
mate, (for the fact cannot be disguised that the 


‘natives of the Union, especially in the south, 


dwindle both in mind and body after a few gene- 
rations, and contract habits of indolence and list- 
lessness almost Asiatic.) For years and ages to 
come, so long as man has only physical difficulties 
to contend with, he will have to apprehend no dis- 
appointment from the broad lands allotted to him 
by Providence. But if ever anarchy and division, 
civil wars, and all the evils from Pandora’s box, 
are suffered to ravage the Union, it will soon be 
seen what the unbounded fertility of America 
really amounts to. The future ‘*‘ King of New 
England,” the ‘* Emperor of New York,’’ and the 
** Sultan of South Carolina,’’ will be found in pos- 
session of states hardly equalling in territorial pro- 
ducts those European states which the upstart 
colonies so widely surpass in extent. 

American industry, however, will not be found 
unprepared against all contingencies of agricultural 
distress. With four thousand miles of railroad in 
actual operation, with fifty different lines of canals, 
with coal-fields seven hundred miles in extent, 
with above 1,000,000 of people employed in manu- 
factures or trade, with a commerce ‘‘ second to 
that of no other nation, Great Britain excepted,” 
the United States can be at no loss for sources of 
uninterrupted prosperity, were even the agricul- 
tural reports to present a less cheerful prospect. 
To say nothing of their construction and manage- 
ment of merchant ships, of their exhibitions of art 
and trade, where they evince an ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness to which European machinery will, 
ere long, be made tributary ; the people who can 
send us a yearly supply of 60,000 wooden clocks ; 
who in four or five years turn the scales in that 
humble but extensive branch of industry against 
its original German importers; a people who 
speculate on the very waters of their ponds, and 
send ice northward—need stand in no dread of 
competition, and bid fair to grapple with, and 
eventually beat their masters, at their own 
weapons. 

But there is one feature connected with Ameri- 
ean trade which is even more interesting to us 
than its brilliant success. The horrorsof the mill, 
the squalor and wretchedness of the British mana- 
facturer, are unknown on the other side of the 
waters. Public prosperity is not there necessarily 
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millions of degraded beings. The wealth of the 
nation is not promoted at the expense of outraged 
humanity. (These remarks would not equall 
apply to the slave-holding states.) The amill- 
owner is a man in America, and he never forgets 
that the workers in his employment are, like him, 
created in God’s image. well, and its ** three 
miles of factory girls, their silk stockings, their 
parasols, their lyceums, reading-rooms, their piano 
and literary magazines,’’ constitute a realized 
Utopia of a manufacturing district; they are, 
however, in a great measure, the result of that 
material well-being which we have seen arising in 
America out of unboundedness of space. As long 
as the inhabitants are six or seven to the square 
mile, as long as a fine estate is to be bought at the 
rate of five shillings an acre, the Lowell manufac- 
turer has no chance of enlisting workmen, unless 
it be upon the handsomest terms, or of keeping 
them to their looms except by the most humane 
treatment ; and this independence of the operative 
in the north aggravates by contrast the wretched- 
ness of his fellow-laborer, the bondman of the 
south. 

No one, except the slave, is immovably wedded 
to his trade in America. No one who has reason 
to be dissatisfied with his position need look far for 
the means of bettering himself. There is scarcely 
a man in the Union who has not tried his hand at 
different employments. John Pierpont, who is 
now an eminent divine, and no mean poet and 
scholar, in Boston, has been by turns a merchant, 
a physician, and lawyer. His Excellency Edward 
Everett set up at first as a Unitarian preacher, 
then as a Greek professor ; hence he made his ap- 
pearance as a student in Germany, to resume after- 
wards his duties as a teacher, til] he was elected 
member of Congress, governor of his native state 
of Massachusetts, and at last appointed American 
minister at the court of St. James. 

We are thus naturally led to the other great 
corner-stone on which, together with vastness of 
unoccupied territory, reposes the fair edifice of 
American prosperity ; we mean cheap and univer- 
sal education. Every one is conversant with the 
fact, that ‘* before the earliest settlers of Massa- 
chusetts had a roof to their huts they built a 
school.’’ Ever since the school has been an object 
of main necessity in American life. The United 
States have now one hundred and eight colleges 
in operation. They have 3248 academies and gram- 
mar-schools, with 164,270 scholars, and 47,207 
primary schools, with 1,845,113 scholars, of these 
468,323 at the public charge, and only half a 
million of white people unable to read or write : 
two-thirds of these ‘‘ foreigners,’’ that is English, 
Irish, or German emigrants. 

To these and other important facts relating to 
the superiority of the American system of edu- 
cation, we must briefly add the following obser- 
vations. 

That with the exception of three colleges, Har- 
vard, Yale, and the University of Virginia, but 
few of the institutions dignified with the titles of 
University are even such as might be expected of 
an incipient state of society; that most of them 
have been established with narrow-minded, sec- 
tarian views ; that, owing to this same bigoted 
illiberality, even the three old colleges above- 
mentioned are far from proving as beneficial to the 
country as their ample means and endowments 
would enable them to do. That Harvard college, 
for instance, which is well calculated to educate 
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1000 students, with thirty professors, and an ey. 
cellent law school, has only 250. Yale college 
with thirty-five professors, among them men of 
high distinction, only numbers 383 students, anq 
Virginia University only musters 170 ; and this noi 
indeed from any ungenerous exclusiveness on (hy. 
part of the colleges themselves (for the tw 
former, although originally built for peculiar sects, 
are now open to all denominations ; and the latter 
like London University, was expressly founded on 
neutral and independent grounds) but from the jn. 
tolerant bigotry of the people of all sects, who wil 
rather waste their money for the erection of inef- 
ficient and perishable institutions without number, 
than trust their children to professors belonging to 
a different religious persuasion. The number of 
colleges and universities is no more a fair test of 
the spread of education than a multitude of churches 
is of the prevalence of a true religious spirit ; and 
it is vain to urge the ‘** comparative youth”’ of the 
country as a plea for the imperfect state of its co!- 
legiate establishments. ‘* Fifteen millions of free- 
men’’ ought to afford something better than 108 
petty, starving, wrangling divinity schools. 

Nor is it less important to observe that, however 
great the respect we owe the names of Silliman, 
Story, Longfellow, and a few others, chiefly em- 
ployed in the three above-named colleges, the in- 
structors in those American institutions are men of 
less than middling capacity ; in America, as well 
as elsewhere, and more than anywhere else, no 
man who can do better will be a schoolmaster. 
The trade is neither well paid nor respected ; and 
in a country presenting such a variety of resources 
in every branch of industry, in a country where 
the clergyman is a ruler, the lawyer a potentate, 
the merchant a prince, who but the mean-spirited 
and pusillanimous would content to limit his facul- 
ties to the plodding drudgery of the school-room! 
A few high-minded philanthropists like the Hon. 
Horace Mann, and a few pedagogical amateurs like 
Dr. Alcott, will, theoretically, in a magniloquent 
lecture, or in a neat article in the ** Annals of 
Education,’”’ descant on the ‘ sublimity of the 
teacher’s mission,’ but in sober reality, in the 
country villages in the new settlements, where the 
slave-driver, the pork-butcher, the house-carpenier, 
are better fed and Jodged, and enjoy more social 
consideration and political importance than the 
keeper of a school, the teacher's desk must be but 
too often occupied by men unfitted for their sacred 
duty, no less from mental incapacity than from 
actual worthlessness of character. Except the 
cases, happily not unfrequent, in which the parson 
and schoolmaster’s offices are vested in the same 
person, our own experience afforded but too 
ample a confirmation of our melancholy asser- 
tion. 

It is no less to be regretted that academical stu- 
dies in the United States are pursued with that 1n- 
decent hurry which, from the notorious storming 
of a table-d’hdte to the proceedings of congress, 
characterizes every phasis of American life. Law- 
yers and surgeons are allowed to practise after a 
short period of three years’ schooling. Batches of 
new-fangled priests, doctors, attorneys, and school- 
masters, are almost daily packed off to the west, 
searcely five or six terms after they entered col- 
lege, with a vague understanding that they will at 
some future period revisit Alma Mater and com- 
plete their education, if a few years of professional 
success enable them to defray further academical 
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With all these faults, however, nothing can 
with the activity, ubiquity, and universal- 


ity of American education. What with its 50,563 
schools, academies, and colleges, with its perma- 


nent fund of £2,000,000 invested in the support 
of elementary instruction in New York, and above 
£500,000 in the small state of Connecticut ; with 
its 900,000 volumes scattered in small but select 


equally prevalent in all civilized countries, but in 
old Europe it is to a great extent kept in check by 
the force of habit, and by the mere law of necessi- 
ty. But in America, without three millions of 
blacks, (whether slaves or nominally freedmen 
matters little,) and without a periodical supply of 
** uneducated foreigners,”’ all manual labor would 
be brought to a stand, the native American being 


public collections all over the country ; with lyce-| too refined and instructed—too much alive to the 


ums, mechanic institutes, and literary associations, | dignity of a ‘‘ free and enlightened citizen’ 


—to 


even in the most insignificant villages—the lecture | condescend to the duties of a domestic ‘‘ help,”’ far 


everywhere superseding the play and the opera as 
a popular amusement ; with 1640 newspapers, with 
cheap publications, helping families even in the 
narrowest circumstances to the luxury of a private 
library ; with classical universities for ladies, (at 
Troy and Albany,) numbering from 200 to 300 pu- 
pils, it must go hard, indeed, with America, if it 
does not realize the wildest expectations of the pro- 
moters of the cause of useful knowledge. 

How far these intellectual advantages may con- 
tribute to the moral improvement and to the well- 
being and contentment of the mass of the people, 
would be a very different, and indeed an extremely 
arduous question to answer. It would be to little 
purpose, we believe, to refer to the statistics of 
crime. Itis no great argument, we think, to as- 
sert with Mr. Putnam, that ‘‘ crime, poverty, and 
disorder, and the causes of bad faith,’’ belong to 
the class of ** uneducated foreigners.’’ Reading 
and writing alone make no man better ; not at least 
whilst the most worthless newspapers, and most 
corrupting pamphlets, are sure of the widest circu- 
lation; not whilst the fraudulent bankrupt, and no- 
torious adulterer of one country, are haiied as the 
most popular teachers and lecturers in another ! 

The unfrequency of crime may be owing toa 
hundred causes besides the propayation of useful 
knowledge ;—to a long prevalence of peace and 
order, to a vigilant police, to the amplitude of the 
means of subsistence, to a hypocritical construction 
put upon that ambiguous saying so rife among 
Yankee utilitarians, that ‘‘ honesty is the best poli- 
ey,’”’ making the basest rogue deal in virtue, as the 
safest and easiest line of business. 

It is, meanwhile, a fact, to be numbered amongst 
the most immediate effects of the wide-spreading 
education, that the Americans are the most discon- 
tented race in existence. ‘* Nowhere,’’ said an in- 
telligent Salem merchant—and he said it of the 
wealthiest, quietest, and comparatively happiest 
place of its size, in the whole American Union— 
* Nowhere will you meet so many vinegar faces as 
you do in our streets.”’ No American can sit 
comfortably in his chair. Every man is perpetu- 
ally striving to better himself. There is a universal 
rush from the usefal to what are called the /iberal 
professions. With an inward conviction, analo- 
gous to Sancho Panza’s, that, ‘* being born a man 
he is fit to be a president,’’ every citizen in the 

Union is a martyr to a vague covetousness and am- 
bition ; and that plausible but unsound system of 
general education has hitherto had no better effect 
than to bring up a restless, anxious generation, 
maddened by the rare examples of individual, ex- 
ceptional success; fretting, wrestling, elbowing 
each other, with a wrathful emulation, most apt, 
no doubt, to give the social order a rapid onward 
impulse, but no less tending.to drive all peace of 
vaind from the face of the earth. 


This same state of feverish excitement, which 


less to the work of a hewer of stone and water-car- 
rier, which “‘ bring a rational being to a level with 
the beast of burden.”’ We tremble at a system of 
education which would lead us to rely for menial 
services either on slavery or the affluence of de- 
graded strangers. 

True, the American is almost as ready for a 
downfall as for a rise, and we have witnessed not a 
few instances of Boston or Philadelphia merchants, 
accustomed to al] the splendor and Juxuries of life 
in their Atlantic cities, driven by ‘‘ hard times’’ to 
their western back-woods, and brought back te 
that hard, but wholesome, farmer’s life from which 
they or their fathers had sprung. ‘True, mechan- 
ical industry and literary accomplishments are to 
be found associated in such characters as the 
‘* Erudite Blacksmith,’’ or ‘* Learned Leather- 
Dresser,’’ known as the LL.D. of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Still no one will deny that the spread of use- 
ful information in America is attended with a mor- 
bid disquietude, which must in the end prove inju- 
rious to the tone of private and public morals. 

Till men learn to love knowledge, as well as 
virtue, for its own sake, for its soothing, cheering, 
humanizing influence—till a truly religious educa- 
tion tempers and modifies the ambitious tendencies 
of men’s minds, by teaching that our efforts should 
be turned, not so much to overstep the barriers that 
divide us from the upper classes as to fill with 
eredit and dignity our own station in life—till, in 
one word, the world adopts as a social device the 
precept of the poet,— 


** Act well your part, there all tae honor lies,” 


the institution of schools can have no better effects 
than to add a thousand artificial wants to the real 
miseries human nature is already heir to. 
Meanwhile the boasted American equality, like 
Lacedemonian freedom, is grounded on the most 
inhuman systems of helotism. We do not merely 
allude to negro slavery, for that is a deep-rooted 
and complicated evil to which the Americans seem 
already hopelessly resigned. ‘The question of abo- 
litionism is adjourned until the dissolution of the 
Union. The north-eastern states forsook the cause 
of honesty as soon as they deemed it inconsistent 
with the best policy. Their feelings of humanity 
were not proof against their commercial and politi- 
eal interests; and, with the exception of a few 
‘ranting fanatics,’ the anti-slavery outery has 
been hushed up and the subject dropped as danger- 
ous and disorganizing. But we would rather al- 
lude to the ** uneducated foreigners’’ to whom the» 
American citizens show so little gratitude, and! 
from any identity with whom they seem to shrink: 
so sensitively.* Who is a foreigner in Americat 
We cannot admit of the existence of American na-- 
tionality. Political boundaries do not necessarily 
imply natural divisions. The United States have: 


* Few of our readers can be unacquainted with the new’ 


would reduce all human felicity to the ascent of a| « Native American Association,” aiming to deprive for- - 





few steps in that scale which rises as we climb, is | eigners of all participation in the civil rights. 
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no language or literature, 20 moral or social stand- 
ard, to characterize them asa nation. They are 
as yet merely a political aggregate—a mere excres- 
cence of the Anglo-Saxon race. The few scat- 
tered fragments of French, Dutch, and Spanish 
population are rapidly absorbed by, and assimilated 
with, the ruling people. There is as much uni- 
formity of national character as can be compatible 
with.a variety of climate and employment. Men- 
tally and morally, though not politically, America 
is nothing more than an English colony. The best 
and worst qualities of the Anglo-Saxon are still 
preserved in all their unblended primitiveness. If 
we could imagine what England would be without 
Queen Victoria, her lords and bishops, without the 
parks and mansions, and dull cathedral cities, we 
would have no inadequate idea of the actual condi- 
tion of the oldest settlements beyond the Atlantic. 
Life in New York and at Liverpool are much less 
different than superficial observers would induce us 
to believe. The affectation of Parisian manners 
and fashions in some of the New York coteries is 
truly pitiable. The morals of a nation are not to 
be affected by a few prints of the Petit Courrier des 
Dames. Asa people, the Americans are English 
or they are nothing. Among the number of men 
' almost daily besetting congress with their utopian 
schemes, there was a deep philosopher who pre- 
sented a project for the creation of a ‘‘ national lan- 
guage.’’ The creation of a new national character 


would be just as practicable and plausible. Every 
steamer brings a fresh supply of English literature. 
Every periodical work is republished almost on the 
day of its landing. Every chronicle of the fashion- 
able world, every rhapsody of the Newgate Chron- 
icle—in fact, every novel of English life in all 
stages finds its way into the columns of the New 
World. English literature is consumed in Amer- 
ica almost to the exclusion of native productions ; 
and these latter are little better than an echo of the 
former. How can an original, an un-English 
thought or feeling, ever spring up in an American 
mind! The Americans write ; they print and pub- 
lish to an appalling extent. The works of some of 
their writers bear the marks of veritable genius. 
Some of their novelists, like Cooper, have derived 
new inspiration from the wild scenery of the coun- 
try, or from the still wilder character of its indi- 
genous inhabitants. Some of their poets, like 
Longfellow, have blended German mysticism and 
transcendentalism to the sober and thoughtful col- 
oring of English versification. But where is the 
poetry of the New Republic, the emanation from 
an unprecedented state of hnman society, the hymn 
of fifteen millions of men affording the first instance 
of the capacity of mankind for self-government? 
Where is the portraiture of Yankee society that 
is not a fac-simile of middle and low-life in the 
mother-country'! No Act of Independence, we 
believe, no measure of congress, can emancipate 
language and literature. And who knows not the 
influence of language and literature upon national 
physiognomy ? 

If, therefore, American society is a mere rifari- 
mento, and not a happy one either, of Englist. life, 
how can a Briton be a foreigner in the United 
Statest The Yankee is a race of emigrants, an 
assemblage of the most respectable no less than of 
the most disreputable characters, and America an 
asylum for nearly three centuries of all 


-** Who left their country for their country’s good.”’ 


The Puritans of Massachusetts, the Quakers of 
‘Pennsylvania, the Baptists of Rhode Island, and 
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some of the Virginia Cavaliers, were honest men 
and true. Somewhat tainted with hypocrisy 
somewhat addicted to fanaticism, may be, but sti] 
staid, quiet, right honorable men. But we are not 
prepared to admit that these or their descendants 
constitute the majority of the present American 
population. For one political refugee, a seore of 
fortune-seekers, bankrupts, and even adventurers 
of the worst description, flocked to the untenanted 
lands of the new hemisphere. Great Britain and 
Ireland were even more fertile in loose characters 
in the times of the Charleses and Georges than 
they are in the present day.. New England and 
Virginia were the New South Wales of the two 
last centuries. What of it? Rome was profess- 
wr tees asylum of all the robbers and malefactors 
of Latium. Did not, for all that, the republic afford 
the noblest instances of manly virtues recorded in 
the annals of ancient times? It is one of the few 
facts that honor mankind that a colony of rogues 
may be converted into a people of heroes. The 
convicts of the Australian settlements will at no 
distant period present equally favorable results. 
There are inexhaustible susceptibilities of redemp- 
tion in the heart of man. Let the ocean be a Le- 
thean river, washing off the stains of a polluted 
existence, and effacing even the remembrance of 
it, not only from other men’s minds but from that 
of the unfortunate offender himself. 

** There is mercy in heaven,’’ we may fancy the 
worthy Puritans of old to have said to the erring 
brethren, the smuggling vessel, or the convict-ship 
landed on their shores. ‘* There is mercy in hea- 
ven, and why should there be no forgiveness and 
forgetfulness on eartht You are now ina new 
land, where man is almost alone with his Maker. 
We know nothing, we ask nothing about the past ; 
we want hands and hearts; we want brothers to 
fight our battles against the men and elements of 
this inhospitable region. Let bygones be bygones. 
Be a new man in the New World. God has 
vouchsafed us peace and plenty, and you are wel- 
come to your share.”’ 

Such a beginning is as honorable to the ‘ found- 
ers of the American nation’’—the Winthrops, the 
Dudleys, and Bradfords—as any people on earth 
ever started upon. But why should the Americans 
disavow their origin? Why should the immigra- 
tion of degraded beings be only of recent date' We 
believe, on the contrary, that since the war of In- 
dependence, British adventurers rather flocked to 
the Canadas, and the southern colonies ; whereas, 
the time was when the American plantations alone 
bore the whole brunt of European emigration, when 
they harbored all the desperate characters to whom 
the old countries were too hot for comfort. 

Bat, we repeat, what does that signify’ Does 
not England also receive and shelter the scum of 
the worst runaways from the continent! It is the 
boast and privilege of a truly free and moral com- 
munity, that foreign corruption cannot to any dan- 
gerous extent make its way into its bosom, that 
its purifying, regenerating influence discounte- 
nances and neutralizes all vice ; even as it is said 
of some fortunate climates where all reptiles are 
naturally harmless, and even such as are imported 
from foreign shores lose their venom on landing. 
It is certainly to be regretted that the ‘ six hun- 
dred thousand uneducated foreigners’? now appear- 
ing in Mr. Putnam’s statistics should, thanks to the 
system of universal suffrage, have it in their power 
to turn the scales in a general election, and re- 
turn a Polk fora Tyler. But the Americans for- 
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though they be, constitute the strength 
of the country in all its great achievements of in- 
dustry and trade, that without them and the ne- 
it would become a serious question who of 
the *‘ free and enlightened aliens’’ is to do the hard 
work for their betters. It is mighty well for them 
to abuse the stout Irish boor who works at their 
canals and railways, for his ox-like or mule-like 
ignorance and brutality; but if instruction unfits 
the free citizen for ox-work, let him bless his stars 
that oxen are still to be had for his money. For- 
eigner, indeed! Where is the man in Yankee- 
Jand, except the Red Indian, whose father or 
grandfather was not at no very distant period a for- 
eigner ! sae : 

For the rest, nothing is easier for one of these 
foreigners than to pass himself off for a native,‘nor 
is the Yankee so easily made out in England, if he 
chooses to disguise his nativity. The American is 
more of a second edition of the British, than the 

ride of the latter nation would readily admit. 
here is an aristocracy in America with all its con- 
comitant good and evil; an aristocracy which re- 
sembles the English more than is generally sup- 
posed, being chiefly based on the ascendancy of 
wealth; nothing easier than to introduce into the 
best London circles gentlemen, and even ladies, 
fresh from Yankee-land, whose manners, tone, and 
language would challenge detection. English 
people are too apt to expect that their patrician 
nerves would be shocked in the States by demo- 
cratic offensiveness. Let them be comfo ; there 
are luxury, refinement, fashion, and exclusiveness 
inthe American cities, enough to gratify the wishes 
of the nicest club-man, or of the silliest Almack’s 
lady. A country, where a bottle of Madeira is sold 
at twelve, or even twenty-four dollars, is not to be 
despaired of. 
tween two races bearing such a strong resem- 
blance to each other, one of which, too, is so 
wholly dependent on the other, what good result 
can be expected of mutual aspersions and reerim- 
inations? It is but right to say, that England 
opened hostilities, and showed some bitterness and 
inveteracy in debate. Some matters of political 
or commercial interest—the copyright question, 
the repudiation of national debt in some of the 
states, have given rise to a well-deserved though 
indiscriminate outburst of long-cherished animos- 
ity. Wedo not, indeed, think that the Americans 
can be defended on such points on the plea of divi- 
sion, or of the individual independence of each of 
the states. Before Europe and the world they 
are butone people and one empire. The foul blot 
of slavery, commercial versatility, lawlessness and 
impunity of erime, however peculiar to one part 
of the community, reflect an equal disgrace on the 
whole. Do not we hear every day of Yankee 
shrewdness and enterprise, of American morality 
and hospitality?’ Why then should we be told of 
Mississippian bowie-knife, of Missouri Lynch-law, 
or Kentuckian blackguardism? It is very conve- 
hient to assume virtues as general and national, 
and repudiate vices as partial and local.* 
otwithstanding their arrogance and conceit, 
however, the Americans keep more on the defen- 
sive, and wish for nothing better than a cessation 
of hostilities. Their bragging and blustering is 
superficial ; in their heart of hearts every Yankee 
oves and reveres old England. They yearn 


* Few — in England know, or care to know, that 
the appellation of Yankee only applies to the inhabitants 
of the six New England states. In this country the word 
48 synonymous with American. 
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towards their fatherland, which they still, in an 
unguarded moment, call Aome, with an affection 
which needs but little encouragement to become 
decided enthusiasm. The sovereign of these 
realms is still by them emphatically styled the 
queen, as if no other female in the world wore the 
crown; and were the matter once more to be put 
to the vote, among the most civilized part of the 
community, it were difficult to decide whether old 
English loyalty would not easily reassert its ascen- 
dency. 

But on his own part John Bull makes no mystery 
of his scorn and ill-will. We hardly ever met an 
Englishman who could talk calmly on American 
affairs. ‘*I hate Americans,’’ is the almost inva- 
riable introduction to all John Bull’s discourses on 
his undutiful colonies. Perhaps his pride is some- 
what nettled by the remembrance of the only sig- 
nal defeat he has met with since time immemorial ; 
perhaps also to his rancor for the past is added a 
vague misgiving for the future. 

We are no enthusiastic admirers of America. 
We are not partial to her democratic government, 
nor do we take much interest in the great experi- 
ment of a ‘‘self-governing nation.’’ But the 
United States display all the vigor, earnestness, 
and sanguineness of youth, and that is an object 
of never-failing interest to a thinking observer. 
No great achievement can be for any length of 
time impracticable in America. No country can 
sooner recover from the most awful crises and most 
tremendous reverses. No people can rely on more 
immediate and inexhaustible resources. It is im- 
possible to look upon America, to read its 200 
years’ history, and not feel that the country is in- 
tended for high destinies. 

Can it be that England looks upon such projects 
with a feeling of dread and jealousy? that, like 
an old coquette, she begrudges her overgrown 
daughter the charms that may one day hurl her- 
self from the throne? We will never believe it! 
The time of decline and fall may come for Eng- 
land as it came for other colossal powers before. 
That epoch, however, is, we trust, incaleulably 
remote ; and it is not by mean rivalry and uncan- 
did abuse that such catastrophe can be averted or 
even delayed. Let England follow her course 
with the energy which has already raised her to 
the height of prosperity. Were, even by the nat- 
ural law of human vicissitudes, the young to sur- 
vive ard to supersede the old, let her rejoice that 
her dethronement will have all the appearance of 
a voluntary abdication. — 

Once, in the palmy days of the Republie of 
Sparta, the people repaired to the public games 
in a tripartite procession. First appeared the vet- 
erans bowed down by age and infirmity, and they 
sang, ‘*‘ We have been brave!” Next came the 
armed youth, the nerve of the land, and they 
shouted in all the exultation of manly vigor, 
‘*We are the brave!’’ A swarm of children 
closed the rear, and their anthem was, ‘* We 
shall be brave !’’ 

In the same manner in the history of human 
families, the past belongs to Greece, to Italy, 
to Spain: England rejoices in her sway over the 
present. The future is inthe handsof God. But 
were it ever to declare in favor of the colonies 
beyond the ocean, happy England, who nevei 
dies—whose ascendancy, even if ever sinking at 
home, rises with renewed vigor among nations 
which sprung from her own bosom, which inherit 
her name, her language, her laws, her imperish- 
able lessons of wisdom and valor! 
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MANNER AND MATTER.—~A TALE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Atone the dusty highway, and underneath a 
July sun, a man about fifty, tending somewhat to 
the corpulent, and dressed in heavy parsonic black, 
might have been seen treading slowly—treading 
with all that quiet caution which one uses who, 
conscious of fat, trusts his person to the influence 
of a summer’s sky. Mr. Simpson, such was the 
name of this worthy pedestrian, passed under the 
denomination of a mathematical tutor, though it 
was now some time since he had been known to 
have any pupil. He was now bent from the vil- 
lage of to the country seat of Sir John 
Steventon, which lay in its neighborhood. He 
had received the unusual honor of an invitation to 
dinner at the great man’s house, and it was evi- 
dently necessary that he should present himself, 
both his visage and his teilet, in a state of as much 
composure as possible. The dust upon his very 
shining boot, this a touch from his pockethandker- 
chief, before entering the house, could remove, and 
so far all traces of the road would be obliterated ; 
but should this wicked perspiration once fairly 
break its bounds, he well knew that nothing but 
the lapse of timé, and the fall of night, would re- 
cover him from this palpable disorder. Therefore 
it was that he walked with wonderful placidity, 
making no one movement of body or mind that was 
not absolutely necessary to the task of progression, 
and holding himself up, so to speak, within his 
habiliments as if he and they, though unavoidably 
companions on the same journey, were by no 
means intimate or willing associates. There was 
a narrow strip of shade from the hedge that ran 
beside the road, and although the shadow still left 
the nobler half of his person exposed to the rays 
of the sun, he kept carefully within such shelter as 
it afflurded. If he encountered any one, he stood 
still and examined the foliage of the hedge. To 
dispute the path in any other manner, with the 
merest urchin he might meet, was out of the ques- 
tion. It would have caused excitement. More- 
over he was a meek man, and in all doubtful points 
nan to the claim of others. Grocery boys and 

arrow-women always had the wall of him. Our 
traveller proceeded so tranquilly, that a sparrow 
boldly hopped down upon the ground before him ; 
he was so resolved to enter into conflict with no 
living creature, that he paused till it had hopped 
off again. 

Mr. Simpson’s toilet, though it had been that 
day a subject of great anxiety with him, presented, 
we fear, to the eyes of the world nothing remark- 
able. A careless observer, if questioned on the 
apparition he had met with, would have replied 
very briefly, that it was the figure of an old pedant 
dressed in a suit of rusty black. Suit of rusty 
black! And so he would dismiss the aggregate 
of all that was choice, reserved, and precious in the 
wardrobe of Mr. Simpson. Rusty black, indeed ! 
Why, that dress coat, which had been set apart 
for years for high and solemn occasions, had con- 
tracted a fresh dignity and importance from every 
solemnity with which it had been associated. And 
those respectable nether-garments, had they not 
always been dismissed from service the moment 
he reéntered his own dusty apartment? Had they 
not been religiously preserved from all abrasion of 
the surface, whether from cane-bottomed chair, or 
that under portion of the library table which, to 





students who cross their legs, is found to be so pe. 
culiarly pernicious to the nap of cloth? What 
could have made them worse for wear ; would a 
thoughtless world confound the influence of the 
all-embracing atmosphere, with the wear and tear 
proper to cloth habiliments? And then his linen 
—would a careless public refuse to take notice that 
not a single button was missing from the shirt 
which in general had but one solitary button need 
maining—just one at the neck, probably fastened 
by his own hand? Above all, was it not notice. 
able that he was not to-day under the necessity of 
hiding one hand behind him under the lappets of 
his coat, and slipping the other down his half-open 
umbrella, to conceal the dilapidated gloves, byt 
could display both hands with perfect candor to 
public scrutiny? Were all these singular merits 
to pass unacknowledged, to be seen by no one, or 
seen only by himself? 
It was an excellent wish of Burns’— 


** Oh, would some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us!” 


But it would be a still more convenient thing if 
some power would give the rest of the world the 
faculty of seeing us as we see ourselves. It would 
produce a most comfortable state of public opinion ; 
and on no subject would it operate more favorably 
than on that of dress. Could we spread over be- 
holders the same happy delusion that rests on our- 
selves, what a magical change would take place in 
the external appearance of society! Mr. Simpson 
is not the only person who might complain that the 
world will not regard his several articles of attire 
from the same pont of view as himself. We know 
a very charming lady, who when she examines her 
kid gloves, doubles her little fist, and then pro- 
nounces—they will do—forgetful that she is not in 
the habit of doubling her preity fist in the face of 
every one that she speaks to—and that, therefore, 
others will not take exactly the same point of view 
as herself. 

Notwithstanding the heat of the sun, our mathe- 
matician contrived to deliver himself in a tolerable 
state of preservation at the mansion of Sir John 
Steventon. We pass over the ceremony of dinner, 
and draw up the curtain just at that time when the 
ladies and gentlemen have reassembled in the 
drawing-room. 

We look round the well-dressed circle, and it is 
some time before we can discover our worthy 
friend. At length, after a minute research, we 
find him standing alone in the remotest corner of 
the room. He is apparently engaged in examin- 
ing the bust of the proprietor of the mansion, which 
stands there upon its marble pedestal. He has 
almost turned his back upon the company. Any 
one, from his attitude, might take him for a con- 
noisseur, a an artist, absorbed in his critical 
survey. But so far is he from being at the present 
moment drawn away by his admiration of the fine 
arts, that we question whether he even sees the bust 
that is standing upright, face to face, before him. 
He has got into that corner, and knows not how to 
move from it. He knows not where else to put 
himself, or what else to be looking at. The scene 
in which he finds himself has, from the solitude of 
his later years, become strange and embarrassing. 
The longer he stands there, the more impossible 
does it seem for him to get away, or even to turn 
round and face the company. The position of the 
valorous Schmelzle, who having read upon a board 
the notice ‘‘ that spring guns were set upon the 
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ises,”’ trembled as much to retreat as to ad- 
yance, to move a foot backwards or forwards, or in 
apy direction, but stood gazing at the formidable 
announcement, was scarcely more painful than that 
of Simpson. Although probably not a single per- 
son in the room was taking the least notice of his 
movements, he felt that every eye was upon him. 
The color was mounting in his cheek. Every mo- 
ment his situation was becoming more intolerable. 
We are afraid that he would soon have committed 
something very absurd—have broken from his 


moorings with a shout—or dispelled the sort of | 


nightmare that was stifling him by some violent 
gesture, perhaps by dealing a blow at that bust 


which stood there so placidly before him, just as | 


the poor youth did at the British Museum, who 


threw a stone at the Portland vase, to prove that) 


he was also a man, and had volition, and was not 
to be looked into stone by the Gorgof of society. 
Fortunately, however, Sir John Steventon him- 
self came to the rescue. 

‘Well, Mr. Simpson,’’ said the baronet point- 
ing to the bust, *‘ do you trace a resemblance ?”’ 

Mr. Simpson was so overjoyed to have at Jength 
some one at hand to whom he might speak, or 


seem to be speaking, and so connect himself with | 


the society around him, that to the simple question 
he made not one only, but several answers, and 
very dissimilar ones too. In the same breath he 
found it a likeness, yet not very like, and ended 
with asking for whom it was intended. 

Sir John Steventon smiled, and after one or two 
indifferent observations, led Mr. Simpson apart 
into a little study or sanctum of his own, which 
communicated with the drawing-room. It will be 
naturally concluded that there existed some pecu- 
liar reason for the invitation passed on our humble 
mathematician, who was not altogether the person, 
under ordinary circumstances, to find himself a 
guest at rich men’s tables. The following con- 
versation will explain this departure from the 
usual course of things, and the respectable conven- 
tions of society. 

“You were some years,’’ said Sir John, ‘‘a 
tutor in the family of the late Mr. Scott?”’ 

“| was,”” responded Mr. Simpson, ‘‘ and pre- 
pared his son for Cambridge. Had the young 
man lived”’ 

“He would, I am sure,’ politely interrupted 
Sir John, ‘* have borne testimony to the value of 
your instruction. I am, as you may be aware, the 
executor of Mr. Scott. That gentleman was so 
well satisfied with the exertions you made, and 
the interest you took in his son, that, on your 
quitting him, he presented you, I believe, with an 
= fifty pounds, to be enjoyed during your 
life. This is, if I may be allowed to say so, the 
chief source of your income.”’ 

“The only one,”’ answered Mr. Simpson. 
“ For although I willingly proclaim myself tutor 
of mathematics, because a title, no matter what, is 
a protection from the idle curiosity of neighbors ; 
yet, if | may venture to say so, my life is, indeed, 
devoted to science for the love of science itself, 
and with the hope of enrolling my name, although 
the very last and humblest, amongst those who 
have perfected our knowledge of the mathematics, 
and extended their application. I have already 
conceived, and in part executed a work.”’ 

_Mr. Simpson was launching on the full tide of 
his favorite subject. He thought, as good simple 
creatures always do, that he could not make a bet- 
ter return for the hospitalities of the rich man, 


than by pouring out his whole heart before him. 
Sad mistake which these simple people fa] into! 
The rich man cares nothing for their heart, and is 
very susceptible to ennui. 

** Very good,”’ interrupted Sir John, “ very 
good ; but with regard to this annuity. I have 
not yet looked over the papers relating to it, and 
I hope, for your sake, 1 shall find it properly 
secured.”’ 

‘*T have a deed formally drawn up.”’ 

‘*True, true; and I hope all will be found 
straightforward in this, and in other affairs of the 
testator, and that nothing will compel me to call 
in the assistance or sanction of the Court of Chan- 
cery in administering the estate. In that case, 
although your claim might be ultimately substan- 
tiated, yet the payment of your annuity might, for 
some years, be suspended.”’ 

‘*] pray God not!’’ exclaimed our man of 
science with some trepidation. ‘1 have lived so 
much alone, so entirely amongst my figures and 
diagrams, that I have not a friend in the world of 
whom I could borrow sixpence.”’ 

** Well, I trust,’’ resumed Sir John, after a 
short pause, ‘‘ that there will be no occasion for 
applying to a Court of Chancery. There ought to 
be none. There is but one child, Mrs. Vincent, 
whom you have seen this evening in the drawing- 
room. The great essential is to keep prying and 
meddlesome attorneys from thrusting themselves 
into the business. You acted as confidential sec- 
retary as well as tutor, while you were domiciled 
with? Mr. Scott.” 

“*T did.” 

‘* There was a pecuniary transaction between 
| myself and Mr. Scott, to which I think you were 

; 9 
| iprivy. 
| **A loan of ten thousand pounds, for which you 
| gave your bond.”’ 

“ hevealy. I see you are informed of that cir- 
cumstance. You are not, perhaps, equally well 
informed that that bond was cancelled ; that the 
debt, in short, was paid. This happened after 
you had left Mr. Scott. But although, as I tell 
you, this debt no longer exists, yet it might create 
a great embarrassment to me, and to every person 
interested in the estate of the testator, if it were 
known that such a debt ever had existed. Mrs. 
Vineent has just returned from India, expecting a 
very considerable fortune from her late father. 
To her, in general terms, the whole property is 
|left. She will be disappointed. There is much 
less than she anticipates. However, not to make 
along story of this matter, all I have to request 
of you is this, if any one should question you asto 
the property of your late patron, and especially as 
to this transaction, be you silent—know nothing. 
You have ever been a man of books, buried in 
abstractions, the answer will appear quite natural. 
This will save you, be assured, from much vexa- 
tion, disquietude, and grievous interruption to 
your studies, and I shall rest your debtor for your 
considerate behavior. A contrary course will 
create embarrassment to al] parties, and put in 
jeopardy your own annuity, on which, as you say, 
you depend for subsistence, and the carrying out 
of your scientific projects.”’ 

As Mr. Simpson sat silent during this commu- 
nication, Sir John continued some time longer in 
the same strain. He made no doubt that the sim- 
ple mathematician before him was quite under his 
influence—was completely in his power. That 
simple person, however, who lived in obscurity, 
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almost in penury—to society an object of its wisely 
directed ridicule—was a man of honor. Little had 
he to do with the world; even its good opinion 
was scarcely of any importance to him. What to 
him was the fastidiousness of virtue—to him 
whom poverty excluded from the refined portion 
of society, and knowledge and education from the 
vulgar and illiterate’ What could he profit by it? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing. And yet there was 
no power on earth could have made this man false 
to his honor. Partly, perhaps, from his very 
estrangement from the business of the world, his 
sense of virtue had retained its fresh and youthful 
susceptibility. As is the case with all such men, 
he was slow to attribute villany to others. This 
it was had kept him silent; he waited to be quite 
convinced that he understood Sir John. When 
the truth stood plainly revealed, when it became 
evident to him that this debt of ten thousand 
pounds was not paid, and that he was brought 
there to be bribed or intimidated into a guilty 
secrecy, his whole soul fired up with indigna- 
tion. 

He had listened, as we say, in silence. When 
satisfied that he perfectly comprehended Sir John, 
he rose from his seat, and briefly intimating that 
he should not leave him long in doubt as to the 
manner in which he should act, turned, and 
abruptly left the apartment. Sir John had no 
time to arrest him, and could only follow, and be 
a witness to his movements. e reéntered the 


drawing-room. Where were now all the terrors 
Where the awe which its easy 
Gone, utterly gone. 

You would have 
Had he been the pro- 


of that scene? 
elegant ceremonial inspired ¢ 
He had now a duty to fulfil. 
said it was another man. 
prietor of the mansion, he could not have entered 
with a more assured and unembarrassed air. 
There was a perfect freedom and dignity in his 
demeanor as he stepped across the room. In the 
centre of the room, throned, as it were, upon the 
sofa, sat two ladies, remarkable above all the 
others, for the finished elegance of their manner, 
and the splendor of their toilet. The one was 
Lady Steventon, the other Mrs. Vincent. Some 
minutes ago, not for all the world would he have 
stood alone upon that piece of carpet in front of 
this sofa. No courtier, assured of the most 
smiling reception, could have drawn his chair with 
more ease to the vacant spot beside Mrs. Vincent, 
than did now Mr. Simpson. He immediately 
entered into conversation on the subject that at the 
moment engrossed all his thoughts ; he reminded 
her of the confidential intimacy which had sub- 
sisted between himself and her late father ; prof- 
fered his assistance to aid her in the arrangement 
of her affairs ; and, in particular, gave a succinct 
account of the transaction which Sir John had 
manifested so great anxiety to conceal. 

The manner in which all this was said, so en- 
tirely took Sir John Steventon by surprise, that he 
was unable to interfere with a single word. Mrs. 
Vincent, to whom the information was evidently 
quite new, concealed the embarrassment she felt 
in some general expressions of thanks to Mr. 
Simpson. He, when he had fulfilled his object, 
rose, and making a profound bow to his host and 
hostess, quitted the house. His demeanor was 
such, that his host involuntarily returned his salu- 
tation with one of marked deference and respect. 


CHAPTER Il, 


A year had rolled round, and Mrs. Vincent was 
established in all her rights. Sir John Steventon 
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had been disappointed in the fraudulent scheme he 
had devised; not disappointed, however, as he 
deemed, in the revenge he had taken on the man 
who had frustrated it. Payment of Mr. Simpson’s 
annuity was resisted, and the poor mathematician 
was in great straits for those necessaries of lif. 
which, necessary as they may be, are often with 2 
great portion of the human family very fortuitous. 
Ask not on what legal pretexts Sir John had been 
successful in inflicting this revenge. Such pre- 
texts are “‘ thick as blackberries.”’ Facilis est de. 
scensus.— No’ rich suitor ever sought long for ad- 
mission into the Court of Chancery, however diffi. 
cult even he may have found the escape from jit, 
Neither, do we apprehend, is there any remedy 
for this abuse of law, in the legal reforms usually 
contemplated by our legislators. The only effee- 
tive remedy, if we may here be permitted to give a 
remark, would be this—that the state administer 
civil justice at its own expense to rich and poor 
alike—that, &s it protects each man’s life and limb, 
so it should protect each man’s property, which is 
the means of life, which is often as essential to 
him as the limbs by which he moves. This is the 
only mode of realizing that ‘* equal justice’? which 
at present is the vain boast of every system of ju- 
risprudence, when the suitor has to pay for protec- 
tion to his property. 

Poor Simpson, who had lived for some years on 
his scanty annuity, and had lived content, for his 
wants were few, and his mind utterly absorbed in 
his science, now found himself without the simplest 
means of subsistence He had escaped, as he 
thought, forever, from the necessity of applying his 
science to satisfy mere animal wants ; he began to 
think he should be very fortunate if all his science 
would procure for him the commonest ‘‘ board and 
lodging !’? When aman has ceased to cultivate 
his relationship with society, and wishes, after a 
time, to return to them, he will find that a blank 
wall has been built up between him and the world. 
There is not even a door to knock at, let alone the 
chance of its opening when he knocks. Our mathe- 
matician knew not where to look for a pupil, nor 
for a friend who would recommend him. Some 
unavailing attempts he made to obtain his rights 
through litigation ; but he soon found, that to the 
loss of his money he was adding ouly the loss of 
all tranquillity of mind. The lawyer he employed 
neglected (and very naturally) a suit which would 
have required on his part large advances, the re- 
payment of which was very precarious. 

n this predicament he bethought himself of 
making an appeal to Mrs. Vincent, the lady whom 
he had benefited by his simple and straightforward 
honesty ; not that he held her under any peculiar 
obligation to him ; what he had done was by no 
means to oblige her ; it was strictly a self obliga- 
tion; he could not have acted otherwise, let the 
consequences have been what they might. But he 
reasoned with himself, that the annuity of which 
he was deprived would fall into the general residue 
of the estate, and he in fact paid to her ; and as he 
could not believe that she would wish to profit by 
the villany of Sir John, he thought there could be 
nothing derogatory to him, nor exacting upon her, 
if he proposed to relinquish entirely his legal claim 
upon the estate, and receive the annuity from her 
hands. She must surely be desirous, he thought, 
to fulfil the solemn engagements of her deceased 
parent. Fall of these cogitations, he betook him- 
self to London, where Mrs. Vincent had establish- 
ed herself. ; 

The reader must imagine himself introduced into 
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an elegantly furnished drawing-room, in one of the 
most fashionable quarters of the metropolis. Had 
we any talent for the description of the miracles of 
upholstery, it would be a sin to pass over so superb 
and tasteful a scene without a word. But the little 
descriptive power we possess must be reserved for 
the lady who was sitting in the midst of one of 
those domestic miniature palaces, of which the “‘ in- 
teriors” of London could present so great a number. 
Mrs. Vincent had lately become a widow, at the 
opening of our narrative, and was therefore still 
dressed in black; but though in black, or rather per- 
haps on that very account, her attire was peculiarly 
costly. In black only can magnificence of apparel be 
perfectly allied with purity of taste. And certainly 
nothing could harmonize better than the rich satin 
dress, and the superb scarf of lace which fell over it 
with such a gorgeous levity. A pope in his highest 
day of festival might have coveted that lace. Be- 
tween the black satin and the light folds of the 
scarf, relieved by the one, and tempered, and 
sometimes half hidden by the other, played a dia- 
mond cross, which might have been the ransom of 
a great Mogul. The features of Mrs. Vincent 
were remarkably delicate, and her pale beauty was 
of that order which especially interests the imagi- 
nation. She wore her hair plainly parted upon 
either side, revealing the charming contour of her 
well-shaped head. A patriarch would have gloried 
in his age if it gave him the privilege to take that 
dear head between his hands, and imprint his holy 
kiss upon the forehead. Her little girl, her sole 
companion and chief treasure in the world, stood 
prattling before her; and the beauty of the young 
mother was tenfold increased by the utter forget- 
fulness of herself, which she manifested as she 
bent over her child, absorbed in the beauty of that 
dear little image which she was never weary of 
caressing. 

Mrs. Vincent was even more fascinating in man- 
ner than in appearance. She was one of those 
charming little personages whom every one idol- 
izes, whom men and women alike consent to pet. 
It was impossible to be in the same room with her 
half an hour without being perfectly ready to do 
everything, reasonable or unreasonable, that she 
could request of you. ‘The charm of her conver- 
sation, or rather of her society, was irresistible ; 
there was a sweet subdued gaiety in her speech, 
accent, and gestures Which made you happy, you 
knew not why ; and though by no means a wit, 
nor laying the least claim to be a clever person, 
there was a sprightly music in her tones, and a 
spontaneous vivacity in her language, which left a 
far more delightful impression than the most de- 
cided wit. 

Where shall we find a more beautiful picture 
than that of a young mother, and that mother a 
widow, bending over the glossy tresses of her 
child? Never is woman so attractive, so subdu- 
ing; never does she so tenderly claim our protec- 
tion; never is she so completely protected, so un- 
assailable, so predominant. Poor Simpson felt his 
heart penetrated with the holiest love and venera- 
tion when he entered the room. 

Nothing could exceed the graceful and benevo- 
ent manner in which Mrs. Vincent received him. 
He had been the tried friend of her father, the 
beloved tutor of her brother; he had lately been 
of signal service to herself. Mr. Simpson was 
overpowered with his reception. ‘The object of 
his visit seemed already accomplished. Hardly 
did it appear necessary to proceed with any verbal 





statement; surely she knew his position, and this 
wasenough. She had been restored to her rights ; 
she would not, she could not, allow him to suffer 
by an act which led to that restoration ; still less 
would she consent to reap herself the benefit of an 
injustice perpetrated upon him. 

Some explanation, however, of the object of his 
visit he found it necessary to make. When he 
had concluded the brief statement which he 
thought sufficient, the lady answered in the softest 
voice in the world—that she was sorry she could 
not enter upon that subject, as she had promised 
Sir John Steventon not to interfere between him 
and Mr. Simpson—that Sir John had exacted this 
promise, and she had given it, as necessary to 
facilitate the arrangement of her affairs. What 
could she do, an unprotected woman, with the 
interests of her child depending upon her? She 
was bound, therefore, she regretted to say, not to 
intermeddle in the business. But then Mr. Simp- 
son could proceed with his legal remedies. She 
did not presume to pass an opinion upon the jus- 
tice of his claim, or to advise him not to prosecute 
it. 

In brief, she had given up the brave and honor- 
able man, who had befriended her at the peril of 
his fortune, to the revenge of the wealthy, unscru- 
pulous baronet, who had intended to defraud her. 
It was so agreeable to be on amicable terms with 
her father’s executor. 

Our mathematican doubted his ears. Yet so 
it was. And it was all repeated to him in the 
blandest manner in the world. She seemed to 
think that a duty to any one else but her child was 
out of the question. We believe that many inter- 
esting and beautiful mothers have the same idea. 

Mr. Simpson gasped for breath. Some quite 
general remark was the only one that rose to his 
lip. ‘* You are angels—to look upon,”’ he half- 
murmured to himself. 

It was not in his disposition to play the peti- 
tioner, and still less to give vent to feelings of 
indignation, which would be thought to have their 
origin only in his own personal injuries. It was 
still surprise that was predominant in him, as at 
length he exclaimed—‘‘ But surely, madam, you 
do not understand this matter. ‘This annuity was 
honestly won by long services rendered to your 
father, and to his son. Instead of receiving other 
payments, I had preferred to be finally remuner- 
ated in this form—it was my desire to obtain what 
in my humble ideas was an independence, that I 
might devote my life to science. Well, this 
annuity, it is my,all—it stands between me and 
absolute penury—it is the plank on which I sail 
over the waters of life. I have, too, an object for 
my existence, which this alone renders possible. 
I have studies to pursue, discoveries to make. 
This sum of money is more than my life, it is my 
license to study and to think.”’ 

‘* Oh, but, Mr. Simpson,”’ interrupted the lady 
with a smile, ‘“‘I understand nothing of mathe- 
matics.”’ 

Mr. Simpson checked himself. No she did not 
understand him. What was his love of science or 
his hope of fame to her? What to her was any 
one of the pains and pleasures that constituted his 
existence ? 

“* Besides,’’ added the lady, ‘‘ you are a bach- 
elor, Mr. Simpson. You have no children. It 
can matter little”’ 

A grim smile played upon the features of the 
mathematician. ite was probably about to prove 
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to her, that as children are destined to become] practical labors of tuition. But no such fortune 
men, the interests of a man may not be an unwor-| attended Mr. Simpson. He had lived too long out 
thy subject of anxiety. However important a per-| of the world to find either friends or pupils, and 
son a child may be, a man is something more.|the more manifest his poverty, the more hopeless 
But at this moment a servant entered, and an-| became his applications. Meanwhile, utter desti- 
nounced Sir John Steventon ! tation stood face to face before him. Did he 

On perceiving Mr. Simpson, that gentleman) spend his last coin in the purchase of the mortal 
was about to retreat, and with a look of something| dose? Did he leap at night from any of the 
like distrust at Mrs. Vincent, he said that he| bridges of the metropolis ? Hie was built of stouter 
would call again. ‘* Nay, come in!” execlaimed| stuff. He collected together his manuscripts, a 
the mathematician with a clear voice. ‘*Come| book or two, which had happily for him been 
in! The lady has not broken her word, nor by| unsaleable, his ink-bottle and an iron pen, and 
me shall she be petitioned to do so. It is I who/ marched straight—to the parish  work-house. 
will quit this place. You have succeeded, Sir| There was no refusing his claim here. Poverty 
John, in your revenge—you have succeeded, and | and famine were legible in every garment, and on 
yet perhaps it is an imperfect success. You shall| every feature. In that asylum he ended his days 
not rack the heart, though you should starve the unknown, unsought for. My 
bedy. You think, perhaps, I shall pursue you| One of his companions, dressed like himself, in 
with objurgation or entreaty. You are mistaken. | the workhouse costume, who had gathered that he 
I .eave you to the enjoyment of your triumph, and | was the sufferer by some act of injustice of a rich 
to the peace which a blunted conscience will, I oppressor, thought, on one occasion, to console 
know, bestow upon you.”’ hun by the reflection, that his wrongdoer would 

Sir John muttered, in reply, that he could not) certainly suffer for it in the next world—in his 
debate matters of business, but must refer him to| own energetic language, that he would certainly 
his solicitor. be d——d. 

‘* Neither personally,’’ continued Mr. Simpson,| ‘‘ Not on my account—not, I hope, on my 
“nor by your solicitor, will you hear more of me. | account,’’ said the mathematician, with the great- 
I shall forget you, Sir John. Whatever sufferings! est simplicity in the world. ‘* No revenge either 
= may inflict, you shall not fill my heart with|here or hereafter. But if civil government de- 

itterness. Your memory shall not call forth a|served the name, it would have given me justice 
single curse from me. Approach. Be friendly to|now. Had I been robbed of sixpence on the high- 
this lady. Be mutually courteous, bland, and| way, there would have been hue and ery—the 
affable—what other virtues do you know?” officers of government would not have rested till 

He strode out of the room. His parting word |they had found and punished the culprit. 1 am 
was no idle boast. Sir John heard of him and of | robbed of all; and, because I am poor and up- 
his just claims no more; and the brave-hearted | friended—circumstances which make the Joss irre- 
man swept the memory of the villain from his|mediable—the Jaw puts forth no hand to help me. 
soul. He would not have it there. | Men will prate about the expense—the burden on 

The baronet soothed his conscience, if it ever | the national revenue-—as if justice to al! were not 
gave him any uneasiness, by the supposition that the very first object of government—as 1f—but 
the aged mathematician had found some pupils—j|truce to this. My good friend, you see these 
that probably he eked out as comfortable a sub- fragments of snuff that F have colleeted—could 
sistence as before, and had only exchanged the|you get them exchanged for me for a little 
dreamy pursuit of scientific fame, for the more! ink ?”’ 
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A PLEA FOR BEAUTIFUL THINGS. Though fallen man upon his journey faints, 
Still hath his path some of its early bloom. 


Ir is not well for deathless souls to cling 
Only to that whose end must be—to die! 

TL’ immortal spirit, borne on Faith’s broad wing, 
Should soar, and seek its first, best love on high. 


~ 


Were it not worse than vain to close our eyes 
Unto the azure sky and golden light, 

Because the tempest-cloud doth sometimes rise, 
And glorious day must darken into night? 
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Yet must we therefore teach our hearts to deem 
The will of earth’s Creator best obeyed Think ye ’t was meant that man should find no spell 
By those who speak of beauty as a dream, Of joy and beauty in the song-bird’s lay ? 


And scorn all earthly things—because they fade ?|Oh! were the bright flow’rs only made to tell 
A warning tale of bloom—that must decay? 
Not so! not so! for beauty, even on earth, 
By love and pow’r divine alone was given ; Not such the lesson the Great Teacher drew 
It is the seal of a celestial birth, From flow’rs, the living jewels of the sod ; 
The glorious signet of the King of heaven. For men he tanght, with wisdom deep and true, 
“ Love not the world !’’—the precept is divine ; To goad in Yom the mescy of oak Bet. 
“ Love not the world !” its pomps, its idle toys, te ¥ tos 
For these with but deceitful lustre shine, ge a hy cer nag ony Sahel a 
And cheat the heart with their unreal joys. Sign of a changel ray pe th with man: 
; evi , ’ 
But, oh! prize all that still is truly bright, And shall we still scorn all things that do fade? 
The love of what is lovely is its due ; ‘ : . 
’T is the soul’s prophecy of realms of light, by oh ow _— gn ® ag —. 
Where all things beautiful are pure and true! Po avi won 4 redo iJ at Pon 7 
entle heart to seek anc 
False is the cold philosophy which paints In things on earth a type of things in heav’n. 
This God-created world as but a tomb; Jerrold’s Magazine. 
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From the National Intelligencer. 
A LETTER FROM MR. WALSH. 


Paris, November 1, 1845. 


Tue Rouen and Havre Railroad is in rapid pro- 
ress. Next year the capital of France will be, 
irtually, on the sea. 

The siiees has begun in the Paris stock-mar- 
ket, as in that of London. The eight or ten com- 
panies formed for every railroad line have absorbed 
capital and occasioned a lamentable dearth of 
money. ‘The law requires real and considerable 
deposites, though more than half the companies 
have no other object than to be bought in by the 
substantial associations. 

A rise in the assize of bread is announced for 
this week. 

The Journal des Débats of this day has a strong 
editorial article on the fate of the British Corn 
Laws. It does not regard the temporary scarcity 
of food in Ireland as the real cause of a probable 
suspension of the laws, which must be tantamount 
to an absolute abandonment. But Sir Robert 
Peel may avail himself of the Irish scarcity. 

In a publication dated Berlin, 14th October, the 
King of Prussia has again proclaimed his prefer- 
ence for ** the religion of the furefathers,’’ and his 
conviction that the division of the church into 
sects is a great evil. ‘The convention of the Ger- 
man Catholics (slender enough) held in the Prus- 
sian capital have organized their church. 

Two ordinances in pursuance of the laws passed 
by the French Chambers for the modification of 
the colonial system—prospective emancipation— 
appeared in the Moniteur of yesterday morning. 
The National of this morning expatiates on their 
insufficiency for the benefit of the slaves, and the 
objects of the laws. It charges the government 
with intending to consolidate rather than remove 
slavery. 

The final rupture between the French Minister 
in Mexico and the Mexican government excites 
sensation and comment. An editor remarks that 
Mr. de Ciprey is properly served for his special 
patronage of the Mexican cause against the United 
States in the case of Texas. The government at 
Washington may now benevolently interpose to 
rescue Mexico from the wrath of France. 

Some of the severe strictures on the exaction of 
the O’Connell-rent from the Irish peeple, at this 
juncture of famine, are translated for the French 
journals. It does not escape notice that he has 
pretermitted the subject of the rent in his propo- 
sition to the Dublin corporation, of measures of 
relief. 

Marshal Bugeaud has signalized his reappear- 
ance in Algeria by speeches and proclamations, 
and a prompt march towards the disturbed dis- 
tricts of the conquest. He has been as frank as 
usual concerning the diversified difficulties of the 
business and the inadequacy of an allowance of 
even @ hundred thousand men. The French at 
home await, with the keenest solicitude, intelli- 
gence from the west of Algeria, where all is 
insurrection and war. We shall hear of terrible 
devastation, and what, in Europe, would be deemed 
savage cruelty. The Journal des Débats of to-day 
is not less candid than the marshal with respect to 
the remoteness or indefiniteness of the period of 
peaceful colonization and the enormity of the sac- 
rifices to be incurred in the interval. ‘‘ Let the pub- 
lie be well assured that we do but begin (débuter) 
in Africa ; fifteen years for an enterprise like ours 





is nothing,” &c. The Opposition aver that the 
ministry endeavor, in this way, to frighten France 
out of the enterprise. 

Particular attention should be paid at Washing- 
ton to the editorial and the communicated articles 
in the London Morning Chronicle on the belliger- 
ent action of France and England in the Rio de la 
Plata. It is termed, even in Paris, absolute piracy 
on a new and large scale. See the annexed 
extract from a debate Jast winter in the British 
House of Lords : 

‘*In answer to a question by Lord Ashburton, 
the Earl of Aberdeen said that Buenos Ayres 
possessed the sovereignty on both sides of the 
river, and prevented the access of any foreign 
power up that river, in the same manner in which 
we had the right of prohibiting the passage of any 
foreign power up the St. Lawrence. 

‘** Lord Colchester said the question was of 
great commercial importance, and he was sure had 
not escaped the attention of the government. If 
we could succeed in opening the navigation of the 
river, it would be of the greatest possible service 
to our commerce in those regions. If this country 
attended to their own affairs solely, and observed 
strict impartiality between the contending States, 
he had no doubt that Gen. Rosas would listen to 
any reasonable proposal for settling the ques- 
tion.” 

France is found to lack wood for naval purposes. 
How far Corsica can supply the deficit is not yet 
ascertained. All expedition has been used in 
fitting out the squadron which is to codperate with 
the British for the suppression of the slave-trade 
on the western coast of Africa. The United 
Service Journal and several of the London news- 
papers furnish letters from British naval officers 
engaged in the service, which represent the whole 
undertaking to be worse than nugatory. An 
abolition-blockade of the coasts of Brazil, and the 
condemnation of Brazilian vessels by British Vice- 
Admiralty Courts, are vehemently urged. The 
old ery is raised: ‘* Slavery must be utterly extin- 
guished in the new world to ensure any progress 
in suppressing it in Africa.”’ 

The letters in the London Times from Mexico 
continue to be of pregnant interestand import. It 
will be happy for the Mexicans if they should be 
cured of all confidence and lot in European diplo- 
macy. 

La Presse, a principal Paris print, has filled two 
broad pages with a demonstration of the indefeasi- 
ble rights of France to the whole island of Mada- 
gascar. The London Times contends that it is 
independent de jure and de facto. 

Chusan is a fruitful question between the oracles 
of the two sides of the channel. ‘The Morning 
Chronicle apprehends that the French, if suffered 
to acquire Chusan, will intrigue with the many 
Chinese secret revolutionary societies, and thus, 
ere long, contrive to rule over the Celestial Em- 
pire! In regard to India, it may be enough to 
quote a short Bombay paragraph touching the 
Punjaub : 

‘“Tt is easy to perceive that the country is in 
such a condition of hopeless disquietude as to 
render British intervention not only perfectly jus- 
tifiable, but imperatively called for by the interests 
of humanity.”’ 

Hyalography, or the art of engraving on glass, 
has considerably advanced of late. It has become 
as easy and complete as on copp@¢ or steel. 

Political clubs and radical associations so abound 
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in Switzerland that most of the democratic govern- 
ments (of the Cantons) have taken the alarm and 
set themselves on the defensive. France and 
Austria have just canvassed, by their diplomatic 
agents, every division of the confederation. 

A committee of the French Academy of Medi- 
cine is sedulously employed, at the instigation and 
with the aid of the government, on the subjects of 
contagion and quarantine. Their report will be 
issued before January. 

Marshal Soult resigns the war department and 
remains honorary premier; president emerities of 
the council; the king is the real chief at the 
board. 

The members of the Ethnological Society of 
Paris are highly gratified by the first volume of 

he transactions of the American Ethnological 
Society of New York. Several of them have 
expressed, in the most emphatic terms, their 
admiration of Mr. Gallatin’s Notes on the Semi- 
civilized Nations of Mexico, Yucatan, and Central 
America. Under the modest title they have found 
a comprehensive, acute, erudite, variously instruc- 
tive disquisition. A second volume, like the first, 
will establish the equality of the New York 
society with any European. 

French tourists, quite competent judges, who 
have just arrived from Great Britain, report that 
the naval preparations—especially the increase of 
steam war-power—are more considerable, various, 
and active than even the announcements in the 
special journals, and the warnings of the French 
opposition press, would lead the world to imagine. 





Tue Times quotes the following report of pro- 
gress in the ‘‘ new city’’ of Birkenhead, as written 
by “a noble diplomatist :’’? we do not know whom 
that means, but we observe that the Earl of Lin- 
coln visited the place last week— 

‘‘T have made a very agreeable trip to Birken- 
head; which is a place nsing, as if by enchant- 
ment, out of the desert, and bidding fair to rival, 
if not eclipse, the glories of Liverpool. Seven 
years ago, there were not three houses on that side 
of the Mersey ; there are now about twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants; and on the spot where within 
that time Sir W. Stanley’s hounds killed a fox in 
the open field, now stands a square larger than 
Belgrave Square, every house of which is occu- 
pied. At Liverpool, there are now ten acres of 
docks, the charges for which are enormous: at 
Birkenhead, there will be forty-seven acres, with 
rates two thirds lower, which will gradually dimin- 
ish until (supposing trade to continue prosperous) 
they will almost disappear, and the docks become 
the property of the public at the end of thirty 
years. It would have been worth the trouble of 
the journey to make acquaintance with the pro- 
jector and soul of this gigantic enterprise, a certain 
Mr. Jackson. With his desire to create a great 
commercial emporium proceeds pari passu that of 
improving and elevating the condition of the labor- 
ing-classes there; and before his docks are even 
excavated, he is building houses for three hundred 
families of workpeople, each of which is to have 
three rooms and necessary conveniences, to be free 
of all taxes, and plentifully supplied with water 
and gas, for 2s. 6d.a week for each family. These 
houses adjoin the warehouses and docks, where the 
people are to be employed ; and thence is to run a 
railroad to the sea, and every man liking to bathe 
will be conveyed there for a penny. There are to 





be wash-houses, where a woman will be able to 
wash the linen of her family for twopence ; and 
one hundred and eighty acres have been devoted to 
a park, which Paxton has laid out ; and nothing at 
Chatsworth can be more beautiful. At least twen. 
ty thousand people were congregated there |ast 
Sunday, all decently dressed, orderly, and enjoying 
themselves. Chapels, and churches, and schools 
for every sect and denomination, abound. Jackson 
says he is sure he shall create as vigorous a public 
opinion against the public-house as is to be found 
in the highest classes. There are now three thoy. 
sand workmen on the docks and buildings, and he 
is about to take on two thousand more. Tyr 
which way you will, you see only the most judicious 
application of capital, skill, and experience—every. 
thing good adopted, everything bad eschewed from 
all other places; and as there is no other country 
in the world, I am sure, that could exhibit such a 
sight as this nascent establishment, where the best 
interests of commerce and philanthropy are so {e- 
licitously interwoven, I really felt an additional 
pride at being an Englishman.’’ 





Russta, busy in the north as well as south, js 
about to abolish the customs on its frontier with 
Poland, expunging the distinctive boundary of that 
country. There has been a good deal of false sen- 
timent about the fallen nation; as if it had had no 
slavery, no political corruption, no barbarisms of its 
own—as if ‘‘ the people’’ were really “ free.” |f 
the Poles have any enlightened and far-seeing 
views, they will no longer waste their energies in 
the hopeless task of repealing that union and re- 
constructing modern geography, but will look to 
the great Sclavonic empire as the object of their 
—— aspirations. ‘lhe greater includes the 
ess: they might emancipate Poland by emancipa- 
ting Russia. Do not let us be supposed to allude 
to silly assassinations or vulgar riots: we refer to 
the progress of opinion among the Russian gentry, 
to more manly and deliberate views of the social 
state and political organization.—Spectator. 





Tue King of Prussia has been playing the part 
of controversialist with the Corporation of Berlin. 
The municipality asked him, rather dictatorially it 
must be allowed, to recognize the new “ reforma- 
tion ;”’ whereas King Frederick William will r- 
cognize nothing but what is established. He will 
adopt an improvement, but it must have been duly 
registered and patented. He will not speculate in 
new inventions. He is not the man to go into the 
water before he can swim, nor to suffer any one 
else to do so. He condescended, however, to re- 
turn the municipality leeture for lecture. Imagine 
the late King of England in controversy with the 
Lord Mayor of London on Tractarianism !—Spectc- 
lor. 

At Blackburn Petty-Sessions, last week, four 
men were accused of shaking a woman in a sack! 
All the parties were employed in a print-work ; a 
man who had courted the girl got married ; where- 
upon the defendants made a demand upon her of 
money for drink, threatening the alternative of 
‘« shaking in the bag,”’ according to the custom of 
the district, which subjects the jilted to a penalty 
instead of the jilter. She refused to give any 
money ; and in consequence the men actually did 
thrust her into a sack, and there shook her. Each 
of the defendants was fined 20s. and costs.—Spec. 
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From the North British Review. 
Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D., Author of the 

“Map of the Strata i England and Wales.” 

By his Nephew and Pupil Joun Puts, 

FR.S., F.G.S., Professor of Geology and 

Mineralogy in the University of Dublin. Lon- 

don, 1844. 

Tue year 1769 gave birth, in France and in 
England, to two men destined to exercise an im- 
portant influence on the infant science of Geology, 
if they may not be considered its founders; for 
all previous inquiries respecting the structure of 
the earth consisted of pure assumption, or were 
largely mixed with it. These were George Cu- 
vier and William Smith—both original discoverers 
—both men of genius—though possessing minds of : 
different orders, and differing widely in the amount 
of cultivation bestowed upon them. In Cuvier we 
behold the accomplished scholar, the profound nat- 
uralist and philosopher, one of the brightest stars 
in the galaxy which adorned the French Institute, 
the reformer of the established classification of 
nature, the founder of the new science of Paleon- 
tology; we behold, also, the enlightened states- 
man, called, for his administrative talents, by Na- 
poleon, to the office of counsellor of state, and 
continued in the same honorable station by the 
Bourbons of the Restoration and the Dynasty of 
the Second Revolution. 

In William Smith we see the plain English 
yeoman, the self-educated land-surveyor, born in a 
district rich in fossil remains, and led by this cir- 
cumstance, and by the profession to which he 
applied himself, to convert the playthings of his 
childhood into the studies of his riper years, till 
they conducted him, while using the most homely 
and unscientific nomenclature, to the important 
generalizations—that the English stratified rocks 
have a regular and invariable order of succession 
—that they may be identified, under doubtful cir- 
cumstances, by their organic contents—-and that 
each had been, in succession, and for a long time, 
the bed of the sea. 

The researches of Cuvier were prosecuted amidst 
ease and affluence, the sunshine of court favor, and 
the applause of associated philosophers ; those of 
Smith were carried on amidst the duties of a labo- 
rious profession, which he had formed in a great 
measure for himself, and in which he might have 
acquired affluence, could he have explored, with 
less eagerness, the career of discovery in which he 
had ee and which, like poetry with Gold- 
smith— 


“ Found him poor at first, and kept him so.” 


He labored alone and neglected, through a large 
portion of his career, with but little private sup- 
port, destitute of public patronage, without the 
countenance of scientific associations, and keeping 
aloof from them, until he had achieved the great 
work on which D’Aubisson pronounced this eulo- 
gium :— 

‘Ce que les minéralogistes les plus distingués, 
ont fait dans une petite partie d’ Allemagne, en un 
jemi siéele, un seul homme (M. William Smith 
ingénieur des mines,) l’a entrepris et effectué pour 
toute l’Angleterre, et son travail, aussi beau par 
son résultat qu’il est étonnant par son étendue, a 
fait conclure Angleterre est réguliérement 
divisée en couches, que l’ordre de leur superposition 
n est jamais interverti ; et que ce sont exactement des 
Sossiles semblables qu’on trouve dans toutes les parties 


‘**Tout en payant au travail de M. Smith, le 
tribut de l’admiration qui lui est dd, il me sera 
permi de désirer, que des observations ultérieures 
en confirment l’exactitude, et déja, sur plusieurs 
points, les travaux de minéralogistes Anglais l’ont 
confirmée.”’ 

He whose labors received this first honorable 
acknowledgment at the hands of foreigners, and 
who, in his own country, was called—in the first 
instance almost in derision—‘* Strata Smith,’’ was 
hailed, in his latter days, by the Geological Soci 
ety of London, as the father of English geology, 
was geneny by them with the first Wollaston 
medal, struck to reward original discoverers, was 
honored, by the University of Dublin, with the 
somewhat incongruous title of Doctor of Laws, 
and rewarded with a pension by the government, 
at the request of the British Association. 

Between the heads of the French and English 
schools of geology—the former taking the ter- 
tiary, the latter the secondary strata for the sub- 
ject of its researches—there were other points of 
resemblance and of contrast. The decline of life 
was clouded with affliction to both of them. Cu- 
vier suffered from the loss of children; Smith 
from pecuniary difficulties. The frame of Cuvier 
reeled beneath the blow; adversity dashed its bil- 
lows against Smith as against a rock—his fortitude 
and patience, his buoyancy of spirit and his enthu- 
siasm, never forsook him amidst the severest dis- 
tresses. 

The ancestors of William Smith, we are told by 
his nephew and biographer, were a race of farm- 
ers, who, for many generations, owned small 
tracts of land in Oxfordshire and Gloucester-shire. 
His grandfather, ‘‘ William Smith of Sarsden, 
yeoman, eldest son and heir-apparent of William 
Smith, the elder yeoman of Churchill,’’ on his 
marriage in 1730, with ‘* Luey, daughter of Henry 
Raleigh, yeoman of Prescott, in Oxfordshire,’’ 
received as a marriage portion one hundred and 
ten pounds, in consideration of which his father 
settled upon the bride as a jointure, *‘ one half 
yardland and half a quarter of a yardland of arable 
meadow and pasture in Churchill Field.’’ The 
lands thus described, when consolidated at the 
inclosure, amounted to nearly ten acres, which 
were sold, in 1809, for seven hundred pounds. It 
was the boast of the subject of these memoirs, that 
these Raleighs were an obscure or forgotten 
branch and descendants of Sir Walter Raleigh— 
an opinion for which his nephew has been able to 
find no support, and on which he very justly 
remarks, that ‘‘ it is of very little consequence, in 
the history of Strata Smith, from what gens he 
sprung ; his immediate ancestors, and all his con- 
nexions, were men in humble life; on the oolitie 
soils, which they had cultivated for ages, he was- 
born and bred ; on these he planted, in advance of 
all other men, the standard of geological diseov- 
ery ; to the study of these, his best days of active 
mind were devoted, and in these, according to a 
natural, if fanciful wish, his remains are laid to 
rest.”” 

William Smith, the geologist, was the son of 
John Smith, the second son of the above marriage. 
At the age of eight years, he was deprived of his. 
father, of whom all he has recorded is, that he 
was an ingenious mechanic, and died from the 
effects of a cold, caught whilst engaged in the 
erection of some machinery. His mother, whose 
memory he cherished with fond devotion, is de- 
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scribed by him as a woman of ability, of a gentle 
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and charitable disposition, and attentive to the 
education of her children. 

** According to his own account, however,” 
says Professor Phillips, ‘‘ not only were the means 
of instruction at the village school very limited, 
but these were, in some degree, interfered with by 
his own wandering and musing habits. The 
rural games, in those ‘merrie days’ of England, 
might sometimes attract the wayward, and com- 
paratively unrestrained scholar from his books, but 
he was more frequently learning of another mis- 
tress, and furming, for afier life, habits of close 
and curious contemplation of Nature.”’ 

As there are many now who sigh for the revi- 
val of those saturnalia, of the middle ages, which 
despite the Puritans, long lingered in the more 
sequestered nooks of Protestant England, it may 
not be uninteresting to give a statement of the 
items of expenditure at one of these merry-makings 
of Oxfordshire, known as Whitsun Ales, to which 
William Smith of Churchill was treasurer in the 
years 1720 and 21. ‘The total receipts in 1721 
were £58, 19s., the expenditure £54, 5s, 11d. 
‘The disbursements formally vouched being as fol- 
low :— 


For Ribbands, . ..... £19 O 
i Se Ne a te ee ne 


RAEN A Paar 8 
eS eo a me a ee 
> 5» 0 a a co oe 
The Fiddler, . . .... 010 6 
ame eeene, 2 « o 2 wo », OO 
ee ee ae ge 
(Sarees Ae 
The Lord and Lady gave the Fool,O 1 6 
The Bells, TEP a ek 


The lord’s man and the lady’s man and five 
rmaids received nothing. 

After his father’s death, and his mother’s second 
; marriage, his father’s eldest brother, William, 
who died unmarried, and to a portion of whose 
property he was heir, became young William’s 
protector. 

**From this kinsman,’’ says his biographer, 
‘*who was but little pleased with his nephew’s 
love of collecting the pundibs and poundstones, or 
quoit-stones, and had no sympathy with his fan- 
cies for carving sun-dials on the soft brown oven- 
stone of the neighborhood ; he, with great diffi- 

-culty, wrung by repeated entreaties money for the 
purchase of a few books to instruct a boy in the 
rudiments of geometry and surveying. But the 
practical farmer was more satisfied when the 
youth manifested an interest in the processes of 

. draining and improving land ; and there can be no 
doubt that young William profited, in after life, 
by the experience, if it nay be so called, which he 
gathered in his boyhood, while accompanying his 
relation (‘old William’) over his lands at Over 
Norton.” 

The pundibs and poundstones, here spoken of, 
were fossils of the oolites, the former tenebatula, 
the latter a large echinite, often used by the dairy- 
women as a poundweight. 

With a memory so retentive that whatever he 
saw he remembered forever, and was able, to the 
close of his life, to recall every event of his boy- 
hood, William Smith prosecuted his studies from 
1783 to 1786, irregularly, and without assistance, 

“but with ardor and success; began to draw, 
attempted to color, and made some progress in 


’ 


sufficient for surveyors and engineers, and became 
at the age of eighteen, assistant to Mr. Edward 
Webb, a land-surveyor of Stow-on-the-Wold, who 
had undertaken the survey of the parish of Church. 
ill, for the purpose of enclosure. The Inaster 
like his pupil, was self-taught, deficient in literary 
acquirements, but skilled in mechanics, metisyra- 
tion, logarithms, algebra, and fluxions. His prac- 
tice combined much, such as the determination of 
the force of water, and the planning of machinery, 
which is now regarded as the province of tie 
engineer. 

From 1788 he was actively engaged in the ordi- 
nary business of a land-surveyor, in the course of 
which he traversed the ovlites of Oxfordshire and 
Gloucestershire, and the lias and red marls of 
Worcestershire—visited the Salperton Tunnel, on 
the Thames and Severn Canal—examined a boring 
for coal in the New Forest, opposite the Shoe 
Alehouse at Platford,—noting, and comparing, 
and treasuring up for future combination, the 
variations of the soil, and their connexion with the 
general aspect and character of the country, aud 
with its agricultural and commercial relations. 

In 1791, we find him walking by Burford, 
Cirencester, Tetbury, Bath, Radstock, Old Down, 
and Stoneaston, to Stowey, where Web!) had 
made over to him the conduct of a survey. There 
he observed with surptise red marl similar to that 
of Worcestershire, holding the same position with 
regard to the lias and superincumbent rocks. He 
had previously observed, in the collieries of High 
Littleton, where he had been employed to make a 
subterranean survey, some regularity in the strata 
sunk through in the pits, though the colliers 
would not allow any regularity in the hills of 
superincumbent ‘‘ red earth ;’’ ‘* but on this sub- 
ject,’’ says Smith, ‘‘ I began to think for myself.” 

The repeated surveys which he made of these 
collieries, in the years 1792-3, suggested to him 
the idea of a model of the strata in a coal coun- 
try, formed of the materials of which they are 
composed, reduced to seale, and placed in the 
order in which they occur. 

Some of the neighboring gentry, admiring the 
ability and perseverance manifested by Smith, in 
his employment at the High Littleton Collieries, 
interested themselves in the advancement of his 
professional career, for which the occasion was 
highly favorable. Canals were then as much the 
order of the day as railroads are now; and he 
seized the opportunity to procure instruments, 
extend his reading, and to qualify himself to prac- 
tise successfully as a canal engineer. ; 

‘* This,’’ says his biographer, ‘* was a tide in 
his affairs, which, had he followed the middle cur- 
rent, without stopping to examine the banks, 
would have led him on to fortune ; and even under 
the great disadvantage of being subject to a strong 
deflecting force, his career was not unprosperous, 
and he joined with tolerable compactness the 
decisions of the engineer to the inquiries of the 
geologist.”’ 

In 1793 he was engaged in executing surveys 
and Jevellings for a canal, in the course of which 
an opportunity presented itself of testing the cor- 
rectness of a speculation which had occurred to 
him, as a general law affecting the strata of the 
district. This was, that the strata above the coal 
were not horizoutal, but all inclined in one direc- 
tion towards the east, so as to terminate succes- 
sively on the west, and to resemble, according to 





those branches of the mathematics, then deemed 


his own homely but forcible comparison, the posi- 
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tion of the slices in a plate of bread and butter. 
This supposition he found confirmed , by his Jevel- 
lings in two parallel valleys ; in each of which the 
red ground,’ (new red marl,) the ‘*‘lias,”” and 
freestone’’ (oolite) sunk eastward below the level, 
and were succeeded by a higher rock. 

He was, however, aware of the unconformable 
position of the coal strata of Somersetshire, with 
respect to the “* red earith’’ and superior beds ;— 
he was also aware of the faults or fissures by 
which they are traversed, and the fact that the 
strata above the coal measures are not affected by 
these faults.* ‘hese general laws—deduced from 
local, and, in part, exceptional phenomena-—occa- 
sioned him no little perpiexity, till—the Canal Bill 
having passed ia 1794—the coinmittee deputed two 
of their members, with Mr. Sinith, their engineer, 
to make inquiries and observations respecting the 
trade and management of other similar undertak- 
ings in England and Wales. The tour occupied 
nearly two months, and extended over nine hun- 
dred miles—the deputation reaching Neweastle by 
one route, and returning to Bath by Shropshire. 
The expedition fully confirmed his preconceived 
views, and showed that a settled order of suc- 
cession, continuity at the surface, and an eastern 
dip of the strata, were true on a large scale ; and 
from his knowledge, acquired by long-continued 
observation of the physical features and character- 
istic vegetation of the diferent strata, he was able, 
during a rapid survey made from a post-chaise, to 
recognize, in passing from York to Neweastle, the 








From Leeds—the northern limit of the collieries 


and canals—the party turned east to see York 
Minster, and the celebrated collieries of Neweastle. 
This gave Smith an opportunity, in crossing Tad- 
caster Moor, of seving the maguesian limestune—a 
new rock to him, as i! does not occur in the south. 
From the tower of York Minster he first deseried 
chalk and oolite in the distant hills by the contour. 


During six years Smith continued to be em- 


ployed in setting out and superintending the works 
on the Somersetshire Coal canal, in the execution 
of which he applied the knowledge he had acquired 
of the strata to the solution of such useful prob- 
lems, as at what points to open quarries of good 
stone, where to choose the best foundations for 


bridges, how to intercept and conduct springs so as 
to economize the scanty supply of water for a line 
of canal running through a porous country. He 
had also valuable opportunities of extending his 
generalizations. Upto the present time he had 
gathered some vague notions respectivg the dis- 
tribution of organic remains in the strata. He had 
observed particular plants in the ‘‘ cleft’’ above the 
coal, and particular shells in the lias and oolite ; 
he had also observed their absence from the red 
marl; and from these facts he had been led to the 
conclusion, that ‘‘ each stratum had been suc- 
cessively the bed of the sea, and contained the 
mineralized monuments of the races of organic 
beings then in existence.’’ The necessity now 
imposed upon him of obtaining a more accurate 
knowledge of the different sorts of rock, sand, and 


hills of chalk and oolite on the east, distant from| clay, to be cut through, led him to examine care- 
five to fifteen miles, by means of their contours. | fully the distribution of the fossils which he had 
aud their relative position with respect to the lias} been accustomed to collect. This convinced him 
and red marl occasionally secn upon the read. On| that “ each stratum contained organized fossils 
no other evidence than this, he laid down, with} peculiar to itself, and might, in cases otherwise 
considerable approximation to accuracy, on his| doubtful, be recognized and discriminated from 
map of the strata of England and Wales in 1800, / others like it, but in a different part of the series, 
the prolongation of the chalk and oolite of Wilts| by examination of them. He had also noticed the 
and Somerset through Yorkshire. The tour is! difference between the sharply preserved speci- 


thus described by himself :-— 


meus imbedded undisturbed in the original matrix, 


‘No journey purposely contrived could have | and the rounded condition of the organic remains, 
better answered my purpose. To sit forward in| derived from a variety of strata, and confusedly 


the chaise was a favor readily granted ;—my eager 
eyes were never idle for a moment, and post-haste 
travelling only put me on new resources. General 





| 


blended in the superficial deposits. [He was now 
(1795) twenty-six years old. Up to this period 
he had resided in the village of High Littleton, but 


Views, under existing circumstances, were the best | he now removed to Bath, where he oecupied a 


that could be taken; and the facility of knowing 
by contours, and other features, what might be the 
kind of stratification in the hills, is a proof of early 
advancement on the generalization of phenomena. 
In the more confined views, where the roads com- 
monly climb to the summits—as in our start from 
Bath to Tetbury by Swanswick—the slow driving 
up steep hills afforded me distinct views of the 
nature of the rocks—rushy pastures on the slopes 
of hills, the rivulets, and kinds of trees, all aided 
in defining the intermediate clays—while occasion- 
ally walking, to see bridges, locks, and other 
works on the lines of canals, more particular ob- 
servations could be made. Much, however well 
observed, but depending upon memory, would of 
course be lost—for this was all foreign to the pur- 
pose of our journey—and also another important 
inquiry on coal and collieries, for which we had 
each by agreement provided an extra memoran- 
dum-book.”’ 

* The meaning of the term unconformabie may be explained 
by extending Smith’s illustration, and supposing another series 


of slices placed horizontally over the lower inclined set. The 
faulls way ve also explained, by supposing the lower set of 


Siices Cut across with a knife before the upper set were laid over 
them, and the divided portions of the slices elevated or depressed 
with respect to the corresponding portions of thal to which each 
Sriginally belonged. 





house in Cottage Crescent, whence, he said, his 
eye ranged ‘‘ over the interesting expanse which 
extended before me, to the sugar-loaf mountain in 
Monmouthshire, and embraced al] in the vicinities 
of Bath and Bristol ; then did a thousand thoughts 
oceur to me respecting the geology of that and 
adjacent districts continually under my eye, which 
have never been reduced to writing.”’ Hitherto he 
had published nothing, though his nephew assures 
us written evidence remains that, in 1796, he had 
begun to arrange his thoughts on paper for publi- 
cation, and, in 1797, had drawn out a larger and 
general plan for the proposed work. This tardiness 
in communicating his discoveries arose, we May 
suppose, partly from want of leisure, produced by 
constant attention to the works of the companyina 
variety of localities, attested by his copious notes 
and memoranda, a]] bearing the cate aud name of 
the place when and where they were written, 
partly from want of training in composition, and 
consequent distrust of his powers for the work. 
During the short intervals which he could snatch 
from his principal occupation on the works of the 
canal, he employed himself in reducing to practical 
application his theoretical knowledge of the stree- 





ture of the earth, and the properties of alternating 
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porous and retentive strata in the hills near Bath, | 


in the adoption of a new process of draining. 

It is not surprising that so close an observer of 
nature should be disinclined to the speculations so 
prevalent at that time, when geological inquiries 
consisted of little but hypothesis ; and it appears, 
accordingly, by memoranda which he has left be- 
hind him, that whatever of this kind he met with 
in the course of his reading, was submitted to 
close scrutiny and comparison with the phenomena 
of stratification, which he had so carefully studied. 

** Every man of prudence and observation,’’ he 
says in one of his papers, ‘* who has paid strict 
attention to mineralogy, the structure of the earth, 
and the changes it has undergone, will be very 
cautious how he sets about to invent a system 
which nature cannot conform to, without having 
recourse to volcanic eruptions or uncommon con- 
vulsions, by which every hill and dale must have 
been formed, and every rock must have been rent, 
to produce those chasms which, in comparison 
with the strata they are found in, are no more 
than sun-cracks in a clod of clay; yet such has 
been the language of ingenions men, who have 
set their theoretical worlds agoing, without either 
tooth or pinion of nature’s mechanism belonging to 
them.”’ 

In these opinions there is much that is sound, 
mingled with the error of making his own dis- 
coveries, in a limited region, the standard by which 
he condemned inductions, quite as firm as his own, 
drawn from data equally correct, as applied to 
other regions. He had generalized from observa- 
tions, commencing among the oolites, in the centre 
of the secondary rocks, extended downwards to the 
base of the fossiliferous series, and upwards to 
such of the tertiary strata as are to be met with in 
Britain. In these, together with the loose cover- 
ing of the earth, long called diluvium, all the phe- 
nomena of geology were, according to his views, 
comprised. By these his geological horizon was 
bounded ; and, to the close of his Jife, he set his 
face against those higher generalizations of subse- 
quent observers, whose observations, extending 
over wider regions, embraced the formation of me- 
tallic crystalline rocks, and metallic veins, the 
changes of climate indicated by the different or- 
ganic groups, the upheaval of continents, and the 
effects of subterranean fire in modifying the sar- 
face of the earth, in present and past times. He 
had seen the oolites, but he had never seen a vol- 
cano ; and, at the Dublin meeting of the British 
Association, at which it was our fortune first to 
meet the cheerful and communicative old man, we 
were not a little startled at hearing the father of 
English geology, and the newly made Doctor of 
Laws, most confidently assert, in the course of 
conversation, that ‘‘ fire had nothing to do with a 
voleano.”’ There can be no doubt that, with his 
habits and powers of observation, had he been 
placed in an extensive district of igneous rocks, he 
would have learned to interpret the phenomena 





presented by them, as truly as those of the aque- 
ous deposits to which his studies had been confined. | 

Some memoranda, written in 1796, show that, | 
at that time, his mind was again strongly occupied | 
with the subject of organic remains. His notes at | 
this period also advert to the local distribution of | 
existing plants and animals upon the earth’s sur- | 
face, and their connection with particular varieties | 
of soil. When occupied, at a subsequent period, | 
(1799,) in compiling a history of his discoveries, | 
he naturally turned his mind to the examination of ' 


what had been previously done by others, Plpjs" 
Oxfordshire, Morton’s Northamptonshire, ang 
Woodward's Catalogue of Fossils, were eagerly 
studied by him, and from them his principle of 
identifying strata by means of their fossil contents 
enabled him to elicit much valuable matter which, 
would have been Jost upon others, and to extend 
his colored sketches for a geological ixap of Eng- 
land. In the drawings of ammonites and echinites 
in these works, he recognized many well knowy 
forms belonging to the lias and oolites of his own 
district ; and thus obtained, in the localities from 
which they had been procured, fixed pvints for 
those rocks in districts which he had never visited. 

‘The most prevalent notion,’ says Professor 
Phillips, ** which Mr. Smith found in the works 
which he could then consult regarding the forms 
and localities of organic remains, was the vague 
and irrational belief. founded on a misconception 
of the language of Scripture, but handed down to 
these days as if to demonstrate the indestructibility 
of popular error, that these relics of more ancient 
systems of life were all buried in the solid strata 
by the operations of the general deluge. These 
views appear never to have influenced the mind of 
Mr. Smith, who, in his MSS. of this period 
(1797-98) not only denied this unsatisfactory hy- 
pothesis, but places, in direct opposition to it, his 
views, that it is the gravelly deposits, scattered 
over the earth’s surface, and containing bones of 
guadrupeds, and rolled and transported rock masses 
holding fossils which had been previously imbedded 
and petrified, which should be ascribed td diluvial 
action.” 

Those opinions respecting the loose covering of 
the solid strata, to which Buckland, Cuvier, and 
other eminent geologists, subsequently gave cur- 
reney and popularity, have been shown by the 
light of new discoveries to have been quite as er- 
roneous as those which attributed the fossiliferous 
strata to the deluge. There is no evidence that 
this loose covering, which, though not universally, 
is very generally distributed, was formed, compar- 
atively recent as it is, within the human epoch. 
On the contrary, there is strong presumption, in 
the present state of the evidence, that it is older 
than our race. 

The mammatian bones usually referred to as 
characteristic of this deposit, belong to extinct 
species of existing genera, or existing species not 
now living in latitudes which they once inhabited. 
They oceur, however, immediately below, rather 
than in, these deposits, being found in fluviotile 
and lacustrine beds of the most recent tertiary pe- 
riod, associated with molluscs, nearly the whole of 
which belong to existing species. Many of these 
deposits, up to that period in the life of Smith of 
which we are treating, and even to a much more 
recent date, were confounded with the so-called 
diluvium, from which they have since been separ- 
ated. This last deposit differs, in many important 
points, from any member of the tertiary series, and 
from the modern deposits which succeeded it, and it 
appears to be the result of peculiar agencies, clos- 
ing the ancient order of things indicated by the 
fossiliferous series, and ushering in that condition 
of the earth to which we, and our contemporary 
tribes of plants and animals, belong. An opinion, 
first advanced by Agassiz, is daily gaining ground 
among geologists, that these peculiar agencies con- 
sisted of glacial action partly marine—as appears 
by the marine shells which it contains, and which, 
in Britain at least, were distributed over submerged 
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land—partly due to terrestrial giaciers, which then | cessity of applying the knowledge already acquired, 
oceupied the valleys of our mountain chains, in| in such a manner as should make known his sys- 
which the rocks are striated and polished beneath | tem, and = at funds for travelling through Eng- 
these deposits, in a manner not to be distinguished land and Wales, to extend his examination of the 
from the effects of existing glaciers on the rocks | strata, and test the accuracy of his earlier observa- 
over which they pass. Although this deposit is | tions. In the accomplishment of this double object 
the first which we encounter in our passage from | he was successful. He soon acquired an extensive 
the present to the past state of nature, it is that | practice as a mineral surveyor, and in draining 
with which geologists are the least acquainted ; and | and, yet still, his fame and the knowledge of his 
though the glacial theory of Agassiz is now draw- | discoveries were diffused, not by any actual and 
ing attention to it, it has hitherto received much | authorized publication, but by the exhibition of his 
Jess study than it deserves. Some geologists have maps of the strata at agricultural meetings, and 


too hastily assumed its phenomena to be corrobora- 
tive of their preconceived views as to its origin ; 
others seeing in them stumbling blocks to their 
doctrines—that no forces of greater intensity than 
those now concerned in the ordinary operations of 
nature are to be admitted into geological dynamics— 
appear little disposed to make themselves acquaint- 


the circulation of manuscript copies of tabular 
views of the succession of strata, so far as he had 
ascertained it, and by discussions and explorations 
with a few friends. 

The friends who most interested themselves in 
these inquiries were the Rev. Benjamin Richard- 
‘son, then living at Bath, and the Rev. Joseph 





ed with those peculiar characters by which it isdis- | Townsend of Pewsey, author of ‘* Travels in 
tinguished from the aqueous deposits of the present Spain.”” Richardson possessed an extensive col- 
and former epochs, and prefer to dwell only on | lection of fossils, collected chiefly by himself. He 
those which it possesses in common with them. A | was acquainted with the views then held on the 
knowledge of its true history would solve some of | subject of fossils, but had no knowledge of the 
the most interesting questions in the history of the | laws of stratification, or of the connexion of organ- 
earth. With our present knowledge of the most ic remains with the order of superposition. Smith, 
recent tertiary strata, we are better prepared than ‘on the other hand, though rich in this knowledge, 
in the days of Smith to enter on the investigation ; | knew nothing—as is evident from the local names 
and we may hope that, by similar diligence be-| he used for his fossils—of their relations to exist- 
stowed on its examination, its origin will be work- | ing organized types. He had obtained an intro- 
ed out as satisfactorily as that of the stratified | duction to Richardson for the purpose of inspecting 
rocks. It has been recently compared to a leaf | his collection, and the result has been well de- 


torn out of the records of the earth.* We would | scribed, by Professor Phillips, as an electric attrac- 
describe it rather as a leaf written in different char- | tion, between two minds thus reciprocally adjusted, 
acters from those which preceded and followed. |*‘ the fossils which the one possessed, were mar- 
There are strong temptations to connect it with | shalled, by the other, in the order of the strata, un- 


that state of the earth described in the second 
verse of Genesis, which our translators have ren- 
dered by the terms, * without form and void,’’ if 
the signa! failure of previous attempts to connect, 
first, the fossiliferous series, and, secondly, these 
superficial deposits with the deluge, had not given 
sufficient warning of the imprudence, in the pres- 
ent state of geological knowledge, of endeavoring 
to refer aaeiet phenomena to events recorded 
in the Bible. All that can yet be affirmed of it 
with certainty, is, that it is extensively distributed 
over the temperate, as well as cold latitudes, of 
both hemispheres—that it appears to be absent 
from the equatorial regions—that no human re- 
mains or works of art have yet been found in or 
below it—and that, in Europe at least, whatever 
may be the case in America, none of the elephan- 
toid mammals which inhabited that quarter of the 
globe in the period immediately preceding this de- 
posit, have been found above it. 

But to return to the history of William Smith, 
and his progress in discovery. 

In 1798 he purchased a small estate near Bath, 
beautifully situated in a deep and wooded valley, 
which he improved with much taste, and which the 
canal traversed without injuring its beauties. In 
this favorite retreat he spent many happy hours, 
though the erratic life which the business of the 
canal company compelled him to lead, prevented 
him from enjoying any long continuous residence 
on it. 

The termination of his engagements with the 
company, in 1799, formed a new era in his life, not 
only setting him at liberty for the prosecution of 
his geological inquiries, but imposing on him the 

% Naiabargh Review, July, 1845. Article, Vestiges of 
the Natural History of Creation. 


til all found their appropriate places, and the cabi- 
net became a true copy of nature.”’ 

Richardson could not but acknowledge that cer- 
tain fossils had been found in the strata to which 
Smith assigned them, but was not prepared to ad- 
mit this generalization, that an invariable order ex- 
isted among the strata, and that the same stratum 
was characterized by peculiar fossils at great dis- 
tances. 

To convince him on this point, Smith proposed 
some field excursions, in which the truth of his 
theory should be tested. ‘Townsend accompanied 
them. One of the points visited was Dundry Hill. 
From its form, and its position with respect to the 
lias, Smith expected to find it capped by the lower 
oolite, and containing the same fossils as those 
contained in the same rock near Bath. To their 
astonishment, his companions found his predictions 
verified ; and though far superior to him in general 
literature and knowledge of natural history, they 
acknowledged him as a master who had thrown an 
unexpected light on dark and difficult questions re- 
specting the earth’s structure, and to the diffusion 
of this light they actively and zealously applied 
themselves. On one occasion, when the three 
friends had dined together at the house of ‘Town- 
send, it was proposed that Smith’s views respect- 
ing the strata, verified and improved by their joint 
labors, should be drawn ont in a tabular form. 
From his dictation, Richardson wrote down the 
names and descriptions of the different strata, in 
the descending order, commencing with the chalk 
and terminating with the coal, below which the 
strata were not then sufficiently known to be ad- 
mitted into the table. Opposite each stratum were 
placed the names, supplied by Richardson, of its 
most remarkable fossils, which were the names 
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then current among collectors. Of this document} ing operations, invited him to Holkham, e 
—the original, in the hand-writing of Richardson, 
was presented in 1831 to the Geological Society— 
each of the party retained a copy, under no restric- 
tions as to the use to be made of it; on the contra- 
i? Smith, as Richardson has declared in a letter to 

rofessor Sedgwick, at the time of the award of 
the Wollaston medal, with that liberality by which 
he was ever characterized, wished it to be commu- 
nicated ; and it was communicated to many both in 
England and on the continent, who took an interest 


in geological inquiries. 


This tabular view was regarded merely as an 
index of what Smith had to communicate on the 
subject of discoveries so novel and important, and 
for the purpose of diffusing more widely the knowl- 
edge of the strata which he had acquired by long 
study, he was introduced by his friend Richardson 
to Dr. James Anderson, then publishing ‘* Recrea- 
who not only offered the 
pages of his work, as the medium for the promul- 
gation of his discoveries, but proposed a pecuniary 


bh 


tions in Agriculture, 


remuneration for his papers. In vain, however, 


Dr. Anderson claimed the promised communica- 
Professor Phillips appears to think that his 
uncle was too sensitive on the subject of his litera- 
ry qualifications, and expected some assistance 


tion. 


from the doctor in that respect. Perhaps he found 


more profitable and congenial employment in his 


professional pursuits. 
The wetness of the winter of 1799, and the conse- 
quent failure of the crops upon the clay soils, brought 


him a great accession of practice in the draining of | should be undertaken at his expense. 
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mployed 
d him to 


him in a variety of works, recommende 
others, and not only appreciated his abilities {o, 
agricultural improvement, but took a warm interes; 
in his scientific discoveries. In 1801, urged by th, 
advice of his friend Richardson, who was appre. 
hensive that his discoveries would be published py 
others, instead of emanating from himself, })> 
issued a prospectus and proposals for a work ep. 
titled ** Accurate delineations an& descriptions of 
the natural order of the various strata that ors 
found in different parts of England and Wa}ps 
with practical observations thereon.”’ This pro- 
spectus was extensively circulated, the subscription 
list began to fill, Debrett was chosen as the pub. 
lisher, a small manuscript map of England, to a¢- 
company the work, was put into his hands to be 
engraved, and Mr. Richardson urged the propriety 
of the simultaneous publication of a Latin edition. 
for the benefit of all Europe, and to prevent any 
pirated French edition. . 
In the summer and autumn of 1801, Smith was 
introduced to Sir Joseph Banks and the Duke of 
Bedford, both of whom became his zealous friends 
and patrons. The duke not only gave him much 
employment in draining and irrigation, but encour- 
ged and assisted his geological investigations. 
He directed that an exploration of the margin of 
the chalk hills, south of Woburn, by Smith and 
Mr. Farey, his land-agent, accompanied by Mr. 
Bevan of Leighton, for the purpose of reporting on 
the correctness of his views respecting the strata, 
During this 


land and in cutting off the springs by which nume- | expedition, Smith astonished his companions, as he 
rous and extensive landslips were produced in the} had before astonished his friends Richardson end 


neighborhood of Bath. 


xuided by the broad prin-| ‘Townsend, by a verified prediction of the nature 


ciples of the true theory of springs, which his geo-| of the fossils which would be found in the strata at 


logical knowledge afforded, he succeeded, at a sub- 
sequent period, in draining the Prisley Bog, be- 
longing to the Duke of Bedford, in which the cele- 
brated Elkington had failed, who had invented a 
system of draining applicable to a large class of 


| 


} 


the base of those hills. 

The Duke of Bedford being now convinced of 
the truth and reality of Smith’s discoveries, or- 
dered a stratigraphical collection of rocks and fos- 
sils to be formed at Woburn, and proposed to un- 


boggy and springy soils, for which he received | dertake the chemical examination of them. This 


from parliament a grant of £1000. 


Smith considered the most auspicious period of his 


Mr. Stephens of Camerton, chairman of the ca-| life, and the plan formed by the duke, for making 


nal company, and Mr. Crook of Sytherton, one of 
the best farmers of the Bath district, were the first 
encouragers of Mr. Smith in this new career; and 
for several years he was almost continually occu- 
pied in the draining and irrigating of land. 


gagement with the canal company was one guinea a 
day, with an allowance for extraordinary expenses, 
and these were at first his terms as a draining en- 
gineer. 
two guineas a day, besides travelling expenses ; 
and at a late period, to three guineas. 

** Any other,”’ says his nephew, “ equally mod- 
erate in his personal expenses, and, like him, em- 
ployed professionally every day for many years, 
would have at least escaped poverty: but Mr. 
Smith at no time abounded in money. The princi- 
pal cause was the liberal, nay, the lavish manner 
in which he expended his means in endeavoring to 
accomplish his favorite object—the Map of the 
Strata of England and Wales. For this end he 
walked, or rode, or posted, in directions quite out 
of the way of his business, and having thus emp- 
tied his pockets for what he deemed a public ob- 
ject, was forced to make up by night-travelling the 
time which he had lost, so as not to fail in his pro- 
fessional engagements.” 

The late Lord Leicester, having witnessed at 


The 


remuneration which he had reecived during his en- | 


| 





Mr. Crooks’ the successful result of Smith’s drain-| the strata in which they occur, for the purpose of 


himself and others acquainted with the nature and 
results of his researches, just such as he wished to 
earry into effect. The sudden death of the duke, 
however, clouded these bright prospects, and de- 
layed indefinitely the publication of the proposed 
work to which a final stop was put by the embar- 
rassments of Debrett. 

In the mean time, copies of the tabular view of 
the strata, drawn up in MS. in 1799, had become 


From the year 1801, he raised them to} extensively circulated ; and while the unpublished 


| 


| 
j 


discoveries of Smith were thus known to many, 
nothing but the most praiseworthy forbearance on 
the part of those who had turned their attention to 
the examination of the geology of Britain, saved 
him from the annoyance of being anticipated in his 
map, by some inferior compilation, and by notices 
of his discoveries, which his wandering life and 
professional occupations rendered it difficult for 


himself to prepare. To such an ungenerous ap- 


propriation of the results of his labors he was not, 
however, exposed, at a time when the most mea- 
gre attempt at a delineation of the stratification of 
the British isles, or of any considerable portion of 
them, would have been well received, and would 
have been productive of fame, if not profit, to the 
editor. On the contrary, Mr. Townsend presented 
him with drawings of some of the fossils, in his 
own and other collections, most characteristic of 
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iflustrating his work. Mr. Richardson and other 
friends forwarded him notices of observations made 
in the course of their journeys, and Mr. Farey, 
who had quitted his situation at Woburn, and was 

rofiting by the knowledge he acquired from 
mith, to practise as a mineral surveyor, lost no 
opportunity of asserting the priority and importance 
of Smith’s discoveries, and of urging their imme- 
diate publieation. The brother of Duke Francis, 
who succeeded to his title and estates, continued to 
take interest in Smith’s pursuits; the project of a 
geological museum at Woburn was not wholly 
abandoned ; and after Debrett’s failure, new hopes 
arose from the patronage of Sir Joseph Banks and 
Mr. Crawshay, in addition to that of the Duke of 
Bedford and Mr. Coke. Mr. Crawshay proposed 
not only to aid the publication of the result of 
Smith’s researches by pecuniary assistance, and by 
securing the codperation of his friends, but under- 
took to induce a competent person to arrange and 
prepare for the press his voluminous and too desulto- 
ry papers. ‘The duke recommended him to Arthur 
Young and the Board of Agriculture, before whom 
he explained, in 1803, the progress he had made in 
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** Everybody agrees that the mass of informa- 
tion which I have collected is very great, and 
likely to be of public utility, but I find more diffi- 
culty in bringing it to market than I expected. 
Mr. Townsend, who has very liberally furnished 
me with the drawings of all his fossils, has in- 
formed me that it will not cost less than three 
thousand pounds to bring out the publication in 
two quarto volumes, which, he says, cannot be 
sold for less than six guineas. The expense of 
such a publication is too great for my circum- 
stances, and the price of the work will probably 
preclude many from becoming purchasers, and 
there seems to be a tardiness amongst many of the 
great personages who were expected to subscribe 
very liberally, that makes me loth to engage with 
proper persons to engrave more of the plates, 
unless I could be sure of defraying the expense.”’ 

Professor Sedgwick, in his address to the Geo- 
logical Society in 1831, on the occasion of the 
award of the Wollaston medal, made the follow- 
ing remarks on this subject :— 

‘“Why his hopes of patronage were disap- 
pointed, and why his works were so long retarded, 





the examination and mapping of the strata of Eng-| not by any want of zeal on his part, but by want 
Jand and Wales, and the application of geology to | of assistance from the public, it is not for me now 
agriculture, and he was desired to prepare some to inquire. The fact, however, is not difficult of 


specific proposal for bringing his discoveries before | 
the public. At the Woburn sheep-shearing, the | 
following year, Sir Joseph Banks, after hearing | 
similar explanations, declared them to be of so. 
much importance that the world must have them ; | 
and that Smith’s unaided means were inadequate | 
to the production of either map or book. He 
therefore drew up a paper for circulation among | 
the visitors, expressive of his sentiments on the! 
subject, put down his name as a subscriber for one | 
hundred pounds, and presented him with a cheque 
for fifty pounds as the first half of his subscription. 
The project, however, went no further. A plan 
for joining Smith to the corps of engineers em- | 
ployed on the Ordnance Survey was proposed at, 
the Board of Agriculture, but fell to the ground. | 
The government and the public, though induced | 


explanation. At the time his prospectus made its 
first appearance, none of the magnificent discove- 
ries of Cuvier and Brongniart were, I believe, 
published ; the Geological Society of London had 
no existence ; the branches of natural history con- 
nected with secondary geology were but little cul- 
tivated, and not much known in this country; and 
hence some persons, perhaps, doubted the reality 
of Mr. Smith's discoveries, on a subject they had 
been taught to regard as empirical ; and the public 
at large took but little interest in what they did 
not understand. He suffered, therefore, as many 
men of genius have done before him, for that 
which, in our estimation, constitutes the chief 
honor, from outstripping the men of his own time 
in the progress of geological discovery.”’ 

In 1806, Smith at length made his debut as an 


after a lapse of more than thirty years, to under- author, by the publication of a treatise on the con- 
take a geological survey of Great Britain, were not | struction and management of water meadows. 
ripe for it then. ‘The British Association has done |The Society of Arts had conferred their medal on 
much to rouse beth to an appreciation of the econo-| him, in 1805, for the drainage of the Prisley Bog, 
mic value of science, and to smooth the rugged) which had been his chief employment during his 
path of discoverers like William Smith. He him-) first visit to Woburn in 1801; a full description of 
self has not escaped censure for the failure of this the process employed is given in the above treatise 
second attempt to publish the results of his labors, | on irrigation, for it was by irrigation in conjure- 
which have been attributed to habits of procras-| tion with drainage that he had converted a werth- 


tination, which induced him to postpone, in favor 
of a reckless and insatiable thirst for fresh discov- 
eries, the task less congenial io him of preparing 
for publication the results already obtained. 

His nephew pleads in his defence the incessant 
professional exertions and constant travelling, 
extending to ten thousand miles a year, which 
added to the mass of accumulated knowledge of 
the strata, and swelled his voluminous notes, 
without leaving him time for arrangement and 
condensation. His fossils, too, were at Bath, his | 
papers in London; and a fire, which broke out in| 
the house where the latter were deposited, caused 
them to be removed in a hurry and in disorder. 
To remedy these inconveniences, he engaged a 
large house in Buckingham Street Strand, where 
his collection and maps were publicly exhibited, 
and where, for some time, he employed an artist 
in making drawings for the engraver. In a letter 
to Mr. Crawshay in 1805, he says— 





less swamp into valuable meadows. Another of 
his achievements about this time was the step page 
of the sea breaches in the barrier of sand hills, 
between Happisburgh and Winterton, on the 
coast of Norfolk, which form the only defence to 
more than forty thousand acres of valuable land in 
the valleys of the Yare and Waveny, lying below 
the level of high water, and commanding only a very 
limited fall at low water. From this tract, which 
in Roman, if not Saxon times, constituted a broad 
estuary, the sea had been excluded by the gradual 
accumulation of these sand-hills, and by the: 
obstructions caused at the outfall of the rivers, by” 
the ruins of the wasting cliffs of clay and sand, 
between Weybourne and Happisburgh, borne to. 
the S. E. by the force of the tidal current. 
Storms of unusual violence occasionally broke: 
through the weakest points of this barrier. In: 
1801, the collective length of the breaches ex- 
ceeded a mile, and the sea was redsserting its; 










































































































































































dominion over seventy-four parishes in Norfolk, 

and sixteen in Suffolk. Three years were spent 
by Smith in fruitless endeavors to persuade the 
commissioners who had the care of these marshes 
to abandon defences of masonry and timber, and to 
resort to others more in accordance with the oper- 
ations of nature. At length he persuaded some 
of them to accompany him to the sea-shore, where 
he pointed out the superior efficacy of sloping 
banks of sand and pebbles in satioalen directions 
to resist the fury of the sea, over solid construc- 
tions, and caused them to exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, that none 
of us should have thought of this befure!’? Hav- 
ing now permission to adopt bis own plans, the 
breaches were closed in little more than one sum- 
mer, and the German Ocean now spends its fury 
harmlessly on Smith’s unresisting slopes. 

Another of his triumphs was thé restoration in 
1810 of the hot-wells at Bath, which had failed. 
After much opposition, he was allowed to open 
the spring to its bottom, when he detected the 
channel by which the waters escaped, succeeded 
in stopping it, and thus secured to Bath its jeopar- 
dized prosperity. The escape of the Bath waters 
was attributed at the time, and with some proba- 
bility, to the opening of a colliery at Batheaston, 
distant three miles, which was inundated by an 
influx of water, said to be of a high temperature. 
Here he succeeded in plugging the bore hole at 
the bottom of the pit, through ninety feet of water. 
The works, however, were subsequently aban- 
doned, perhaps from fear of the injurious effects 
they might produce on the hot-springs of Bath. 

In 1812, an agreement was entered into by 
Smith with Mr. Cary the engraver, for the publi- 
eation of his long-expected Map of the Strata. 
A erisis had arrived which rendered exertions 
to bring it out more necessary than ever, and 
showed that, if his discoveries were to be pub- 
lished at all as his, they must be published spee- 
dily. Other active and energetic laborers were in 
the field, with the advantage of knowing the 
results of his labors. The Geological Society of 
London was founded in 1807 by those who took 
the most interest in investigating the mineral 
structure of the earth, and who, wearied at length 
with the Neptunian controversy in which they had 
so long been fruitlessly engaged, and convinced 
that they were not yet in possession of sufficient 
data for the construction of a true theory of the 
earth, associated themselves fur the purpose of 
observing phenomena without reference to hypo- 
thesis, and of thus collecting materials for future 
generalization. What they now proposed to do, 
Smith had long been doing. While they were 
disputing about systems based only upon hypothe- 
sis, or at the best on too narrow an induction, he 
was slowly and laboriously collecting facts, and 
founding on them those safe and limited generali- 
zations which they warranted. While the Wer- 
nerians would recognize no rock which could not 
be brought into accordance with the classification 
and nomenclature of Freyberg, he had determined 
the order of succession of the whole secondary 
‘series of England, down to the coal formation. 
While they set up mineral characters and the 

-angles made by the planes of crystals as the only 
standard for determining the age of rocks, he 
ascertained that organic remains, called by them 
extraneous fossils, were an unerring test for the 
identification of distant parts of the same stratum, 
under a change of mineral type. The application 
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the intricacies of a vast mass of fossiliferous strata 
below the coal measures, and has established 
above the chalk a long sequence of deposits, 
exhibiting a gradual zoological passage to existing 
animal and vegetable species. Sinking minor dif. 
ferences of stratification and organic remains, 
once too much insisted on, but now proved to be 
merely the effects of local agencies, it has been 
found, that the classification thus established jp 
England and the neighboring countries, is appli- 
cable not only to the whole of Europe, but to 
every portion of America, Asia, and Africa, yet 
geologically explored. In al] these distant regions, 
certain groups of fossils are found, occurring in 
the same invariable order of succession, however 
the composition of the matrix in which they are 
embedded may differ. The same families and 
genera, fur instance, occur in the chalk of Eng- 
land and the sandstone which represents it in 
America. 

While the land-surveyor of Oxfordshire was en- 
gaged in a career of research so different from that 
followed by the most eminent mineralogists of the 
day—the terms geology and geologist were then 
hardly known—it is » ot surprising that they should 
have overlooked the merit of his labors. Dake- 
well, who called himself of the school of Smith, 
has recorded, in the preface to the second edition 
of his Introduction to Geology, published some- 
what later than the period of which we are writing, 
that a professor in one of our universities being 
asked what he thought of the views advanced in 
that work, replied—‘‘ I wonder where the fellow 
got his information ;”’ adding rather contemptuous 
expressions with regard to one who was not a 
‘* well-educated geognost,’’ which means, says 
Bakewell, one who observes nature with his own 
eyes, and will not be satisfied to see it through the 
spectacles of Werner. 

While some of his earliest friends were admitted 
as honorary members of the Geological Society, 
Smith was passed over unnoticed, except by visits 
from Mr. Greenough, the president, and a few of 


to inspect his collections, maps, and sections. Be- 
sides the formation of the society, there were other 
excitements to exertion for the publication of his 
map and description of the strata. Sowerby had 
began to prepare drawings for his Mineral Conchol- 
ogy of Great Britain. Farey, under the patronage 
of the Board ef Agriculture, brought out a mineral 
survey of Derbyshire in 1811, and in 1812, Smith’s 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Townsend, published his 
‘* Character of Moses vindicated as an Historian.”’ 
With all these powerful incitements to immediate 
publication, the resources of Smith, notwithstand- 
ing the aid they received from Sir Joseph Banks, 
and a few other liberal patrons, would have been 
unequal to the preparation of a large and costly 
map, but for the courage and resolution of Mr. 
Cary—the enterprise of a private tradesman thus 
accomplishing that which had been hoped for in 
vain from public boards and the patronage of the 
noble and the wealthy landowners of Britain. 

On the map of this engraver, which had long 
enjoyed a high reputation, Smith had been accus- 
tomed to record his discoveries, laying down only 
those points, and drawing in those lines which had 
been actually observed. It was found, however, 
impossible to give the necessary details of a com- 
plete geological map on one so crowded with poli- 





.of this principle, in other hands, has disentangled 


tical names and divisions ; and Mr. Cary accord- 
ingly, undertook the drawing and engraving of 


the members, to his house in Buckingham street, . 
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a new map, in which natural divisions should be 
substituted for these, and on which should be ex- 
hibited the numerous small streams which form so 
important a feature in physical geography. Dur- 
ing the two following years, Smith was occupied 
in the work of completing his map, and in profes- 
sional occupations, which supplied the necessary 
funds. Unexpected difficulties arose in the details 
of so novel a work as the engraving and coloring 
of a geological map, but these were ultimate] 
overcome. In 1814, some portions were colored, 
particularly four sheets, comprising the country in 
the vieinity of Bath; and Smith was exhibiting 
and explaining these before the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and its president, Lord Hardwicke, while the 
Allied Sovereigns were entering London. In the 
spring of 1815, a complete colored map of the 
strata of England and Wales was submitted to the 
Society of Arts, and received the premium of fifty 
pounds, which they had for several years been of- 
fering for such a work. On the first of August, in 
the same year, it was published, with a dedication 
to Sir Joseph Banks. Smith's fame as an origi- 
nal discoverer was now secure. 

‘* Would,”’ says his nephew, ‘‘ that this period 
of revived and enlarged reputation, had also been the 
dawn of more prosperous fortunes; or that, satis- 
fied with the degree in which he had accomplished 
his gigantic task, he had left to others the comple- 
tion of his work, and devoted himself for a time to 
even the humblest of those professional Jabors, by 
which he had been at least supported through o 
pressive difficulties, and by which he must a ah 3 
have grown comparatively rich, but for the incess- 
ant drain of money in following up discoveries, 
which no living man could reasonably hope to com- 
plete. If this be censured, as the scholium ofa fee- 
bler mind, and less fervid temperament than that 
which led Mr. Smith through his mighty enterprize, 
some allowance may be made for the feelings of 
the writer, who, in this year, at too early an age, 
began to enter the shadow of those calamities in 
which his revered relative was plunged.”’ 

To the embarrassments arising from expenditure 
of his professional gains in the completion and pub- 
lication of his discoveries, and from the too fre- 
quent neglect of his employers, in delaying the 
payment of his professional services, were added 
those arising from an unsuccessful speculation. In 
an evil hour he had been temipted to lay a railway 
through his little property near Bath, for the pur- 
pose of bringing the freestone of Combe down to 
the coal canal—to open new quarries—and to es- 
tablish machinery for sawing and shaping it. The 
project, which promised well at first, failed from 
the exhaustion of the quarries. The compulsory 
sale which followed, of this estate, so dear to him, 
left him still involved with a load of debts, and the 
sad consequences fell on others as well as himself. 
To relieve his difficulties he proposed the sale of 
his geological collection, which the government 
purchased of him for the British Museum. The 
total sum paid him was seven hundred pounds : 
five hundred in 1816 ; another hundred pounds in 
1818, for an additional collection from North 
Wilts, Essex, &c., to complete the series, and one 
hundred pounds for the trouble of arranging 
and making a catalogue of them. The number of 
specimens was 2657, comprising, it was supposed, 
693 species. There was a difficulty in making 
these specimens—which were arranged on sloping 
shelves to represent the strata—part of the collec- 
tion open to the public. The authorities of the 





museum assigned to the collection first one apart- 
ment, and then another ; and now tho state of this, 
the first stratigraphical collection ever made, is 
unknown. If not destroyed, it is to be hoped they 
will be rescued from obscurity, and transferred to 
the more appropriate resting-place of the Museum 
of Economic Geology in Craig’s Court, in compa- 
7 with the Mantillian collection of Sussex rep- 
tiles, since purchased by the nation, which appears 
to be doomed to a nearly similar fate in its present 
abode. A portion of the descriptive catalogue of 
the collection purchased for the British Museum 
was published in 1817, under the title of a ‘* Stra- 
tigraphical System of Organized Fossils,’’ with 
colored tables, showing the geological distribution 
of particular groups. Inthe same year was also 
published the first number of a work, which it was 
proposed to complete in seven numbers, consisting 
of numerous figures of fossils, engraved by Sow- 
erby. The title of it was, ‘‘ Strata identified by 
Organized Fossils.’’ From the expenses of pub- 
lication, and the slight encouragement it received, 
it never advanced beyond the fourth number. At 
the same time commenced the publication of a 
series of county maps, colored on the plan of the 
map of the strata of England and Wales, but car- 
rying out the delineation of their boundaries in 
greater detail. The series comprised twenty-one 
counties, including Yorkshire. 

In the year 1818, Dr. Fitton, in an article in the 
Edinburgh Review, entitled ‘* Notes on the pro- 
gress of English Geology,” fairly and fully advo- 
cated the claims of Smith as a great original dis- 
coverer in geology, and thus laid the foundation 
of their recognition in 1831, by the Geological 
Society and the British Association. Dr. Fitton, 
in the same paper, did ample justice to those early 
observers who had preceded Smith, and whose 
names were fast sinking into oblivion, showing 
how nearly they had approached to a true knowl- 
edge of the true laws of stratification, and how far 
they had come short of it, before the path of dis- 
covery was lost in the speculations of Burnet, 
Whiston, and Whitehurst, to be only partially re- 
ont by Woodward, and very nearly attained by 

itchell. 

The winter of 1818-19, Smith visited Churchill, 
to reéxamine the spots where he and his boyish com- 
panions had collected ‘‘pundibs’’ for marbles, to talk 
with some of its old men over the tales of local won- 
der which had astonished his boyhood, and to laugh 
with boyish glee at those which were of a hamor- 
ous cast—to muse on his altered views of geological 
phenomena—to muse, perhaps, on the changes 
which had come over his native village and him- 
self since he quitted its homely pursuits for a life 
of toil and wandering in the pursuit of fortune and 
of science. He had sold his humble paternal 
roof, and the acres which his forefathers had owned 
for at least two hundred years, and had expended 
the proceeds, with a large portion of his profes- 
sional gains, in the accomplishment of a national 
work ; and while he, in the pursuit of this object, 
had reduced himself to poverty, but earned imper- 
ishable fame, his brother, following in his native 
village the humble pursuits of trade, had become a 
rich and prosperous man. 

‘Many changes had come over that village: 
one of the largest and most honored elms had fall- 
en; the great common field was but a name; it 
could no longer be said, as previous to the enclo- 
sure in 1787—might have been at least poetically 
said—that 
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* Every rood of ground maintained its man.’ 


The yeomanry had sold their ‘ yard-lands,’ and 
been transformed into tenantry renting the broad 
acres of the squire. ‘Times were altered :’ there 
was no longer a treasurer for the ‘ Whitsun-ale ;’ 
but the wake was still a scene of merriment, to 
which among other idlers, the gypsies still gather- 
ed from ‘the Forest’ of Whichwood ; and Mr. 
Smith yet found, among the old inhabitants, some 
who would remember the digging of Sarsdere pond 
with its ‘ golden’ stones, (iron pyrites,) and the 
ornamental planting of Daylesford by ‘ Governor 
Hastings,’ and laugh with him over the marvel- 
lous tales of * Horses having run their feet off’ in 
dragging the ‘ fly coaches’ on the Oxford road at 
a pace inconceivable to the slow Saxons of the 
* Cotteswolde Hilles ’”’ 

Smith's financial difficulties did not end with the 
sale of his estate near Bath. In the autumn of 
1819, he was compelled to submit to the sale of 
his furniture, the remainder of his collections, and 
his books, only preserving his maps, sections, 
drawings, and papers, through the kindness of a 
friend. ‘*One more used to monetary transactions 
would,’’ his nephew says, “ have foreseen and 
averted the blow.’’ He was in Yorkshire when it 
happened, ‘‘ busily engaged, apparently oblivious, 
perhaps sternly regardless, of what seemed to oth- 
ers an insupportable misfortune. He deemed it 
an inevitable corollary to his irretrievable losses in 
the unlueky speculation near Bath, and armed 
himself with what seemed more than fortitude to 
bear it.” He now quitted London, and became 
for seven years a wanderer, without a home, in 
the North of England, occupying himself with ex- 
plorations for the completion of some of his county 
maps, and with such professional business as still 
sought him out in his most lonely retreats, and 
yielded him a scanty and fluctuating income. His 
principal places of rest during these seven home- 
Jess years were Scarborough and Kirby Lonsdale. 
It was during this period that the father of English 
geology became acquainted with some of his most 
worthy sons. To Dr. Buckland he was introdu- 
ced in 1820, at the house of Mr. Bliss the book- 
seller, when passing through Oxford on a pedes- 
trian tour to London. Mr. Murchison visited 
Scarborough in 1826, and Smith accompanied him 
in a trip by boat to Whitby, pointing out the princi- 
pal results of his comparison of the oolites and 
lias of Yorkshire with those of the South of Eng- 
land, receiving not long after, with much gratifica- 
tion, Mr. Murchison’s memoir on the more north- 
ern oolite coalfield of Brora. His introduction, 
while residing at Kirby Lonsdale, to Professor 
Sedgwick, then examining the vicinity, was highly 
characteristic. The stone-masons of the village 
had remarked his curious habit of trying the hard- 
ness of the stones with his teeth, and concluding 
by the ponderous hammer which the Woodwardian 
professor carried, that they were ‘‘of the same 
trade,’’ brought the two geologists together. One 
of the most important professional engagements of 
Mr. Smith at this period, affording a convincing 
proof of the value of geological knowledge in the 
solution of practical problems, was the survey of 
the estates of Colonel Braddyll, which ended in 
the opening of the South Helton colliery. This 
valuable work owes its existence to the perse- 
verance of the proprietor in trials, undertaken on 
the strenuous advice of Smith, founded on geolo- 
gical data, in opposition to the dogma of * no coal 
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under the magnesian limestone,’’ the cherished 
error of the most eminent coal viewers of the north, 
* practical’? men who are guided only by thei; 
own ‘limited experience, unaided by general prin. 
ciples deduced from extended observation. Smith 
hoped to have had the superintendence of the 
execution of the work, which would have had yy 
existence but for his honest and fearless reeoy. 
mendations. In this, however, he was disappoint. 
ed. The means which were adopted at his sug. 
gestion to procure a supply of water for Searbo- 
rough, presented another instance of the economic 
value of his pursuits. 

So deep in general was his seclusion during his 
abode at Kirby Lonsdale, that he only heard ty 
indirect means, and not till Jong after the date of 
the application, that an urgent official demand had 
been made from Russia for his services as a min- 
eral surveyor. 

In consequence of an acquaintance formed with 
one of the residents at that romantic village, Smith 
was engaged in 1824 to deliver a course of lectures 
on geology before the Philosophical Society of 
Yorkshire, which led to similar engagements in 
conjunction with his nephew, with the Philosophi- 
cal Societies of Hull and Sheffield. Shortly befure 
he lectured at the latter place, he had been attacked 
by rheumatism or paralysis of the lower ex- 
tremities, brought on by over exertion in exploring 
some of the peculiarities of structure in the Scar- 
borough Cliffs. He nevertheless accepted the eo- 
gagement while he was incapable of walking, and 
was actually lifted into the carriage which conveyed 
him to the lecture-room. 

** It was asingular spectacle,’’ says his nephew, 
“*to witness the delivery of lectures which te- 
quired continual reference to large maps and dis- 
grams, by one who could not stand, but was forced 
to read his address from a chair, to an audience 
of several hundred persons, ina room not very well 
adapted to the voice. But it was far more extra- 
ordinary to witness, during all! the serverity of the 
disorder, the unpretending patience and fortitude 
of the sufferer, who, had he then permitted his 
mind to dwell too curiously on the state of his 
health, and the state of his finances, might have 
added the bitter foretaste of want and privation to 
the actual difficulty of the moment. Such reflee- 
tions, and such anticipations, might sadden the 
hearts of those who surrounded him, but he would 
have thought it unworthy of his resolved mind and 
firm trust in Providence to have abated one jot of 
his accustomed cheerfulness, shortened one of the 
innumerable playful stories which were always on 
his lips, from the rich treasure-house of his men- 
ory, or turned his meditations from their favorite 
subjects.”’ ; 

With the departure of the malady, from which 
he slowly recovered, his days of adversity likewise 
departed. About this time he gained the friendly 
regards of Sir John V. B. Johnstone of Hackness, 
which he retained to the cluse of his life. Thet 
gentleman being desirous to secure, for the im- 
provement of his estates, the union of practical 
and theoretical knowledge, of which Smith pos- 
sessed so much, engaged his services as his land 
steward. In this capacity he resided at Hackness 
from 1828 to 1834, and these his nephew regards 
as the happiest and calmest days of his life. His 
kind friend and patron flattered himself that the 
leisure which this comparatively easy employment 
afforded, would have been employed in preparing 
for publication a review of the circumstances of 
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his life, and the arrangement of his observations 
and opinions. In this, however, he was disap- 
inted. Smith wrote much and meditated more, 
but arranged nothing; anda beautiful geological 
map of the Hackness estate, executed in great de- 
tail, was the only work he gave to the public. 
Honors now began to flow in upon him. Dr. 
Wollaston had invested one thousand pounds in 
the joint names of himself and the Geological So- 
ciety, and directed that after his decease the divi- 
dends should be employed in such manner as the 
council might think proper in promoting re- 
searches, and in rewarding those by whom they 
should be made. In fulfilment of these instruc- 
tions, the dividends of the first year were appro- 
priated to the acquisition of a die by Wyon, bear- 





Association, whose second meeting was held within 
the walls of that university ; and he received, at 
the same time, the gratifying intelligence that the 
government, on the recommendation of the associa- 
tion, had granted him a more substantial reward 
in an annual pension of one hundred pounds. 

In 1834 he relinquished his situation at Hack- 
ness. 

‘**] was weary,”” he says in a paper dated Sear- 
borough, 1839, ** of nothing but farming concerns, 
and told my good friend Sir John Johnstone, that 
I wished to leave it, and that as the last five or six 
years of a man’s life were seldom gvod for much, 
I wished to have them to myself, provided I lived 
so long, to complete and arrange my papers, with- 
out the interruption of any business, to which he 


ing the impress of the head of Dr. Wollaston ; | readily assented, and allowed me twenty pounds a 
and, in January, 1831, the council resolved that | year for oecasional advice and assistance.”’ 


“ the first Wollaston medal should be given to Mr. 


Many papers, however, bearing the date of 


William Smith, in consideration of his being a|Hackness, show that he had suflicient leisure 
great original diseoverer in English geology, and | there for the arrangement of his papers, had he 


especially for his having been the first to discover 
and teach the identification Of strata, and the de- 


been capable of using it for that purpose. 
His mode of life at Searborough, to which he 


termination of their succession by means of their | now removed, is thus described by his nephew :— 


imbedded fossils.’* 


** Buried in the seclusion of his study, full of 


On Professor Sedgwick, who then filled the |his own maps and manuscripts, or wandering 


president’s chair, devolved the office of announc- 
ing this award at the ensuing general meeting 
of the society. After giving a brief sketch of 
Smith’s career, he expressed himself in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“] for one can speak with gratitude of the 
practical lessons | have received from Mr. Smith ; 
it was by tracking his footsteps, with his maps in 
my hand, through Wiltshire and the neighboring 


before, that I first learned the sub-divisions of the | 


oolitie series, and apprehended the meaning of 
those arbitrary, and somewhat uncouth, terms 
which we derive from him, as our master, which 
have long become engrafted into the conventional 
language of English geologists, and through their 
influence, have been in part adopted by the natural- 
ists of the continent. 

“ Afier this statement, gentlemen, I am entitled 
to speak boldly, and to demand your approbation 
of the council’s award. I could almost dare to 
wish that stern lover of truth, to whose bounty we 
owe the donation fund—that dark eye before the 
glance of which all false pretensions withered, 
were now amongst us; and if it be denied to hope 
that a spirit like that of Wollaston should often be 
embodied upon the earth, I would appeal to those 
intelligent men, who form the strength and the 
ornament of this society, whether there was any 
plea for doubt or hesitation, and whether we were 
not compelled by every motive which the judgment 
ean approve, and the heart can sanction, to perform 
this act of filial duty, before we thought of the 
claims of any other man, and to place our first 
honor on the brow of the father of Geology. 

“Tf, in the pride of our present strength, we 
were disposed to forget our origin, our very speech 
would bewray us, for we use the language which 
he taught us inthe infancy of our science. If we, 
by our united efforts, are chiselling the ornaments, 
and slowly raising up the pinnacles, of one of the 
temples of nature, it was he who gave the plan, 
and laid the foundations, and erected a portion of 
the solid walls, by the unassisted labor of his own 
hands.” 

The medal, completed in 1832, was delivered to 
Smith at Oxford, in the presence of the British 








beneath the cliffs, Whose geological structure he 
was the first to comprehend, his mind was strung 
anew, and it might have been expected that the 
thousands of facts which his memory retained 
should be methodized into Jaws of phenomena, and 
the characteristic and unusual inferences which he 


}expressed on the theory and economical applica- 


tions of geology have acquired a systematic form. 


Such were his own expectations, and it was owing 
countries, which he had trodden nearly thirty years | rather to a discursive habit of mind, an excessive 


activity of observation, which seized upon, and 
gave temporary importance to every novelty, than 
to any want of industry and decision of judgment, 
that these apparently well-founded hopes were 
not fulfilled. Papers which required arrangement 
and condensation were augmented, and connected 
with new trains of thought; and as if the ordinary 
forms of expression were inadequate to match the 
vividness of his ideas respecting the structure of 
the earth, his thoughts on stratification were often 
clothed in humorous, if not always harmonious 
verse. 

“Those to whom this play of fancy was re- 
vealed easily abandoned the belief that Mr. Smith’s 
geological principles would ever become fully 
known through his own exertions ; and as no in- 
ducement could persuade him to intrust to others 
the task which he felt it was his duty to accom- 
plish, the case became, from year to year, more 
desperate, as the observations lost more and more 
of their freshness, and the generalizations of their 
novelty. Mr. Smith mixed too little with younger 
geologists to make the discovery, that, on the road 
which he opened, were racers more swift than 
himself, and few of his friends could undertake the 
painful task, of proving to him the unpleasant 
truth, that the piles of manuscript, in which he 
fondly hoped that both fame and fortune were 
secured, were rapidly losing their value, as contri- 
butions to science, and articles of trade.”’ 

During Smith’s residence at Hackness and Sear- 
borough, he seldom went far from home, except to 
pay occasional visits to London, and to attend the 
meetings of the British Association. In London, 
to which he always carried large parcels of manu- 
script, his time was spent much in the same man- 
ner as at Scarborough. In the discussions of the 
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Geological Society, and of Section C of the Asso- 
ciation, he rarely took part except to mention some 
striking fact. iis deafness, the only peneng of 
age. with which he was troubled, would have been 
a great impediment to this. But there were oth- 
ers. The geologists of this period were as much 
in advance of him, as has been already intimated, 
as he was in advance of his contemporaries thirty 
years before. Some of their higher generalizations 
furnished by more extended observations than his 
own—for he would take facts on no other authority 
—or derived from the aid of the collateral sciences 
of chemistry, botany, zoology, and mechanics, found 
no favor with him, and the want of early training 
to debate rendered him unequal to the intellectual 
encounter with such formidable opponents, to which 
the expression of his opinions would have exposed 
him. 

The recurring anniversaries of the British Asso- 
ciation were to him periods of great delight. His 
nephew has compared their effects on him to those 
of returning spring on the vegetable world. Be- 
sides the pleasure derived from the respect with 
which the presence of the father of geology was 
hailed in the Geological Section by its most emi- 
nent men, and the kind attentions he received from 
new and agreeable acquaintances with whom these 
erratic retinions brought him in contact, they fre- 
quently led one who had wandered so much over 
England, to old scenes, and the society of old 
friends. At the Dublin meeting, 1835, Dr. Lloyd, 
the Provost of Trinity College, and some of the 
most distinguished of the fellows, vied with one 
another in kind attentions to him, and the univer- 

. sity conferred on him the unexpected compliment 
of an honorary degree. It was now no small grati- 
fication to the veteran geologist to be addressed as 
Dr. Smith, and his friends, amused and pleased 
with the foible, took every opportunity of increas- 
ing the enjoyment. Dr. M'Lean, the dean of the 
college, and Captain Portlock, the director of the 
geological survey, found pleasure in conducting 
him to scenes of geological interest. His mind 
was then occupied with questions of drainage and 
agricultural improvement, of which he was so 
thoroughly master; and Ireland, which stands so 
much in need of both, would perhaps have derived 
benefit from his experience, but for the death of his 
friend, Dr. M’Lean. The inhabitants of Bristol 
sent him a special invitation to attend the meeting 
held in that city in 1836, and defrayed the expense 
of the journey ; and then he renewed his acquaint- 
ance with the widow of his old friend, Richardson, 
and the daughter of the Rev. J. Townsend. 

It was on his way to the Birmingham meeting 
of the Association in 1839, that he died. He had 
been associated in 1837-8 with Sir Henry de la 
Beche and Mr. Barry, in the commission for se- 
lecting the stone to be used in the erection of the 
new houses of parliament; and his knowledge of 
nearly all the quarries of building stone in the 
kingdom, was found of great benefit in the inquiry. 
Five days after the signing of the report, he at- 
tained his seventieth year, apparently in such vig- 
orous health as promised years of prolonged life, if 
not of activity. After spending a few days with 
Mr. Barry in examining the quarries at Worksop, 
selected by the commission, he returned to Scarbo- 
rough, in the neighborhood of which he remained 
till July, chiefly occupied in walking over the 
Hackness farms. He then proceeded to London, 
attended the meeting of the Agricultural Society in 
Cavendish Square—was occupied the following 
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day with Mr. Pusey, one of its prime movers—a. 
tended the great meeting of the same society, held 
shortly afterwards at Oxford, and after spending a 
few days at Nuneham, with the family of the Areb- 
bishop of York, from whom, for twenty years, he 
had received unvarying proofs of regard, revisited 
for the last time his rural friends at Churchill, and 
returned to London on the 9th of August. The 
meeting of the Association, to which he had re- 
ceived a special invitation, was fixed for the 26th. 
at Birmingham. On his way to it, he stopped at 
the house of his friends, Mr. and Miss Baker, at 
Northampton, examining their beautiful collections 
of Northamptonshire fossils, and gratified with ex- 
cursions round the neighborhood. Here he was 
attacked by a cold, which appeared of more conse- 
quence to his friends than to himself, particularly 
when diarrhea supervened. Unaccustomed to jjj- 
ness, he reluctantly had recourse to medical advice. 
On the 26th, Professor Phillips was summoned 
from his official duties, as secretary of the Associa- 
tion, to the death-bed of his uncle, who, calm and 
cheerful as usual, continued gradually to sink til] 
the morning of the 28th, when he expired. His 
remains are deposited at the west end of the church 
of All Saints, at Northampton, in which, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Buckland, a tablet is to be 
erected to his memory by the subscriptions of ge- 
ologists. 

he person of William Smith was of large and 
athletic proportions. Hardy himself, and sprung 
of a hardy, healthy, and long-lived race, and ac- 
customed to strong exercise, he enjoyed, for the 
most part, robust health, though he suffered once 
or twice in the course of his life from ague and di- 
arrhea, caught by exposure to cold and wet. He 
never wore a great-coat, and spurned the use of 
gloves. The mental qualities for which he was 
most distinguished, were those of observation and 
memory, joined with firmness, which assumed, ac- 
cording to circumstances, the character of courage 
and resolution in professional and scientific labors, 
or cheerful and patient resignation under affliction. 
His appearance, air, dress, and manner, bespok 
him what he was—the sturdy, honest, warm-heari- 
ed; intelligent English yeoman—a race, in its pro- 
per sense, now nearly extinct, but which has fur- 
nished in its day, some of the most illustrious 
names in the intellectual annals of our country. 

The order of succession of the strata, from the 
chalk to the coal measures, he may be said to have 
re-discovered, for Mitchell, Smeaton, and Caven- 
dish, were aware of it, though they had not pub- 
lished the discovery ; and Werner, independently 
and simultaneously with Smith, ascertained the 
order of succession in a part of Germany. The 
limitation of particular groups of organized bodies 
to particular strata—the successive existence of 
different organic groups on successive beds of the 
sea—and the distinction between the regular strata 
and the so-called diluvium, were discoveries exclu- 
sively his own. 

Let those who persist in the exploded error, that 
the whole of the fossiliferous series, with all their 
extinct groups of organic remains, are the result 
of the deluge, or were formed since the creation of 
man, remember, that those eminent geologists on 
whom we have lately seen so much senseless vitu- 
peration lavished, commenced their geological ca- 
reer with attempts to explain the phenomena of 
the earth in accordance with the same views, and 
were compelled, by the force of facts, not taken at 
second-hand, but observed with their own eyes, to 
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admit the truth of Smith’s induction. Every sub- 
sequent observation has confirmed it, and makes 
larger demands for the time required for the opera- 
tion of those mechanical, chemical, and vital agen- 
cies, from which have resulted a series of deposits, 
whose average collective thickness cannot be less, 
on thé lowest computation, than six miles. Let 


those, also, who deny the economical value of geo- 
logical knowledge, remember the many instances 
we have enumerated—and we might have added 
many more—in which it was applied by Smith 
with such signal success, in aid of some of the arts 
most useful to mankind—agriculture, mining, en- 
gineering, and architecture. 





WHEN SHALL WE MEET AGAIN. 


Wnuen shall we meet again? 
Meet ne’er to sever? 

When will Peace wreath her chain 
Round us forever? 

Our hearts will ne’er repose 

Safe from each blast that blows 

In this dark vale of woes— 
Never—no, Never! 


When shall love freely flow, 
Pure as life’s river? 

When shall sweet friendship glow, 
Changeless forever? 

Where joys celestial thrill, 

Where bliss each heart shall fill, 

And fears of parting chill— 
Never—no, Never! 


Up to that world of light, 
Take us, dear Saviour ; 

May we all there unite, 
Happy forever : 

Where kindred spirits dwell, 

There may our music swell, 

And time our jeys dispel— 
Never—no, Never! 


Soon shall we meet again— 
Meet ne’er to sever ; 

Soon will Peace wreath her chain 
Round us forever : 

Our hearts will then repose 

Secure from worldly woes ; 

Our songs of praise shall close 
Never—no, Never! 


Christian World. 





THE LAST WORDS OF A RESPECTABLE MAN. 


* Such were the last words of one, universally respected, 
whose memory will ever be cherished by his inconsolable 
relations.” 


A rich man dying called his son, 
To hear his last advice : 

Whispering he spake—his sight was gone— 
His feet were cold as ice! 


‘* Beware of evil spendthrift ways, 
And wasteful company ; 
Be wise and frugal all your days, 
If you would virtuous be. 


“Opinions current in the world 
Adopt with deep respect, 
New-fangled thoughts and things, at once, 
My prudent son, reject. 


“O’er word and deed keep constant guard, 
Your bright side let men see ; 
Society lays down certain rules 
For all morality. 


“Be your attendance at your church 
Constant; your prayer-book, new ; 





Dress well, and do not fail to choose 
A handsome central pew. 


** In friendship have a wakeful eye ; 
Avoid a needy friend : 
He ’s not your friend—something he wants ; 
Borrow not—neither lend. 


** All men in troubled waters, shun, 
And all things out of joint ; 
Good tables seek—and dinners give, 
As your best interests point. 


‘Tf any woman you have wronged—— 
Vice causes sad expense— 
Have fortitude—oh, fly from vice— 
Leave her to Providence. 


‘* For marriage in my will yon ’l! find 
A safe directing voice, 
Where birth and competence combined, 
Will bless your father’s choice. 


** Something I had to say on truth ; 
Something on honesty ;— 
My memory fails—but stick to both, 
When the best policy. 


‘** Gather my bills up—pay my debts, 
And call my credits in ; 
With all men I would die at peace, 
And all good memories win. 


**One debtor—he is very poor— 
A carpenter by trade— 
He ‘I! never pay ;—so by this man 
You ‘ll get my coffin made.”’ 
Jerrold’s Magazine. 





Lorp, when in any writings I have occasion to in- 
sert these passages, God willing, God lending me life, 
etc., 1 observe, Lord, that I can scarce hold my hand 
from encircling these words in a parenthesis, as if 
they were not essential to the sentence, but may as 
well be left out as put in. Whereas, indeed, they are 
not only of the commission at large, but so of the 
quorum, that without them all the rest is nothing, 
wherefore hereafter I will write those words fully 
and fairly, without any inclosure about them. Let 
critics censure it for bad grammar, 1 am sure it is 
good divinity.— Fuller. 

Lorp, many temporal matters, which I have de- 
sired, thou hast denied me; it vexed me for the pres- 
ent, that I wanted my will; since considering in 
cold blood, I plainly perceive had that which | de- 
sired been done, I had been undone! Yea, what 
thou gavest me, instead of those things which I wish- 
ed, though less toothsome to me, were more whole- 
some for me. Forgive, | pray, my former anger, 
and now accept my humble thanks. Lord, grant me 
one suit, which is this, deny me all suits which are 
bad for me: when I petition for what is unfitting, O 
let the King of heaven make use cf his negative 
voice. Rather let me fast than have quails given 
with intent that 1 should be choked in eating them. 

Fuller. 
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SCIENCE, ART AND MANUFACTURES. 


[Art the close of the fifteenth annual exhibition 
of American Manufactures, held by the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia, Professor Frazer deliv- 
ered an excellent address. We extract a few pas- 
sages from the United States Gazette.] 


What a melancholy record we should have, if 
we could collect together the histories of all the 
projected improvements which have been crushed 
by the cold indifference of those who should have 
fostered and encouraged them, if we could read 
the biographies of those who have sacrificed their 
fortunes and their lives in the vain hope of amelio- 
rating society, which would not even be brought 
to listen to their schemes. We need not go far 
hack into the history of ages less advanced than 
our own, nor need we look to other Jands for 
examples. Listen to the indignant yet sad appeal 
of one of our townsmen : ‘* For seventeen years,” 
says he, ‘‘ after the means of applying the princi- 
ples of this improvement were first discovered by 
the author, he could not find a single person who 
would acknowledge that they thought the experi- 
ment worth the expense of atrial. All united in 
condemning the project, except two gentlemen to 
whom he explained the principles with great care 
and exactness after he commenced the work.” 
This was within the present century, and the plans 
for which he so earnestly endeavored to obtain a 
hearing from individuals and legislatures were, 
the navigation of the Mississippi, and the propul- 
sion of land earriages by steam. A little later, 
the project of running a steamboat upon the Hud- 
son was considered as too ridiculous to be intro- 
duced into the legislature: Full justice is now 
done to the memories of Evans and Fulton, but the 
same spirit is still extant, and it behooves us to 
take care lest other propositions wanting encour- 
agement and reward, should yet share the fate of 
the early proposals of the steamboat and the loco- 
motive. 

* * * 


The nineteenth century has been truly desig- 
nated as the age of manufactures. 

The wars and troubles which attended its com- 
mencement, seem to have left nations in a disposi- 
tion to vent their natural rivalry in a more peace- 


ful and far more useful direction. The ‘ nation 
of shop-keepers,”’ as England was contemptuously 
called, seems to have converted the Christian 
world to her own way of thinking, and shop-keep- 
ing, from being a reproach, has come to be the 
fashion of the day. How long this state of things 
is to last, it is not for us to say; let us hope, that 
in our day at least, the change may go on in the 
same direction, and that the nations of Christen- 
dom, having learned the pleasures of being at 
peace with each other, may finally extend their 
charity to their more barbarous brethren, and let 
them also taste the pleasures of repose. Let us 
hope that the spirit of destructiveness may be 
replaced hy one of production, and that the time, 
wealth, and energy, which have been for so many 
centuries wasted in making the world miserable, 
may find a more useful employment in the promo- 
tion of the comfort and happiness of mankind. 

But it is not mere weariness of war, or caprice 
which has effected this change in the policy of 
nations ; there is a stern necessity at the bottom 
of it, which gives us strong hopes of its lasting 
character. In other countries the population has 
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been accumulating until the pressure has come to 
be severely felt, while at the same time a know). 
edge of their own importance has been to a greater 
pn, degree spread among the “ig which wi] 
prevent their being disposed of by the unceremo- 
nious means formerly in fashion. Under these 
circumstances they must be maintained, and not 
ouly must they be maintained, but room must be 
given if possible, for their inevitable increase, 
This can only be accomplished by the full de- 
velopment of every branch of productive indus. 
try. There is no time, and no spare energy now 
to be wasted in destruction ; the pressing neces. 
sity of the case calls for labor, in order that every 
source of national wealth may be called int 
action, and this labor requires skilful guidance, jp 
order that none of it may be wasted in unpro- 
ductive directions. In no country of the world js 
this necessity so urgently felt as in England, and 
nowhere have we yet seen her equal in the grea 
art of producing. ‘The products of her manufac. 
tures are known over the whole world, ard 2 
every hour of the day and night her thousand 
ships are busied in distributing her productions to 
the uttermost ends of the earth. In our own 
country this pressure is felt but slightly, or not 
| felt at all; but the circumstances cownected with 
‘our position tend naturally to make us, like the 
|English, a great producing and manufacturing 
|people. The vast extent of our territory and the 
|corresponding varieties of our climate gives to us 
facilities of production, which are enjoyed by no 
other single country. 

The bleak highlands of our northern regions 
‘abound in the timber which renders the foresis of 
| Norway so valuable; the grain of England and 
France covers with its productive crops the lend 
of the Middle States; while under the warm sun 
,of our southern regions, spring into luxuriant 
|growth the cotton plant and the sugar cane, thy 
| produce of tropical countries. Almost every art- 
cle ef importance brought from foreign lauds may 
be successfully cultivated in some portion of our 
own country, while we possess others of the high- 
est value which have never yet been successfu!!) 
introduced elsewhere. 

Nor is the mineral less remarkable than the 
| agricultural wealth. The whole country is one 
vast repository of mineral treasures, and under the 
very soil which returns an hundred fold to the 
\farmer, the miner drives his productive galleries 
and draws new resources from the bowels of the 
earth. The fossil fuel of England and her ores! 
iron, have been the never-failing sources of her 
prosperity ; they exist in far greater abundan¢ 
here. The ore, of copper and lead, also offer a 
‘rich harvest to the miners. These are the truly 
precious metals to an enterprising and industrious 
population, and where they exist, and are profited 
by, the gold and silver of other nations are sure to 
flow. Yet these too, more enticing perhaps, 
though less valuable, are not deficient among our 
rocks, nor do these valuable resources lie in pos- 
tions which render access to them difficult, or 
their reduction unprofitable ; our mountains ore 
indeed steep, but they are pierced by streams 
easily rendered subservient to transportation ; the 
vast mineral region of the West, lies indeed at 4 
great distance from our Atlantic cities, but the 
mighty father of the waters and his tributaries, 00 
the one hand, and the great chain of the lakes 
|upon the other, render our access to it as quick a8 
it is convenient and certain. 





| 
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It is an by mere manufacturing that this age is 
distinguished. This has been done in all ages. 
The seventh man in descent from Adam was not 
only an iron and brass founder, but he was ‘“ an 
instracter of every artificer in brass and iron.” 
The ancient Egyptians were great manufacturers ; 
the descendants of Jacob served them as brick- 
makers, but were probably not allowed to partici- 
pate in the comforts arising from the produce of 
their art. Imagine to yourself the amount of art 
which must have been required for the furnishing 
ofthe houses in the great cities of Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, and Thebes! Nay, more, we know that 
many of their arts had reached great perfection, 
and some of them we have been unable to im- 
prove. Wehave nothing to rival the solemn mag- 
nificence of the Egyptian architecture, or the grace- 
ful dignity of the Greek ; or if we have, we must 
look in the dark ages for its creation, and not to 
our own times. Their statuary, their carvings, 
their embroidery were at least equal to our own, 
and if their historians tell the truth, (a thing not 
rashly to be assumed,) their dyes rivalled ours in 
brillianey and fixedness. Purple and fine linen, 
silks and velvets are perhaps as old as bread, and 





it is; one to glory in, when we consider how much 
comfort and ease it has brought to the poor and 
the suffering. 

And yet there are those among us, who with 
sad hearts, and heavy eyes look upon this as evi- 
dence of the deep degeneracy of the age. If you 
believe them, we have attained our progress only 
by a sacrifice of all that is worthy of admiration in 
human nature. Our veneration for the great and 
the excellent brave is gone; our love for the good 
and the beautiful has been destroyed. But this is 
not so—the veneration for the great and the brave ; 
that homage which has so aptly been termed 
** Hero worship,”’ is one of the feelings most deep- 
ly implanted in the human breast, one of the last 
which can be eradicated. Our appreciation of the 
beautiful and our enthusiasm in its pursuit, are just 
as vivid and as eager as ever. They are the very 
breath of the soul, and are just as indispensable 
and as invariable. We are by birth hero-worship- 
pers. But who is our herot No longer, let us 
hope, the puppet in his robes of velvet and crown 
of gold, no longer the savage whose sole talent is 
destruction ; no longer the devastator of kingdoms, 
the destroyer of cities, the men who ‘‘ make a soli- 
tude and call it peace.’’ Let us hope that this 


probably few of our modern monarchs could array | type of the hero is passed and is passing, and that 
themselves like Solomon in all his glory. The dis-| our children may be allowed to study it as a his- 
tinction lies not in the art, but in the purpose to) torical curiosity. No, the brave man is he who 


which the art was applied—not in manufacturing, 
but in manufacturing cheaply. An entirely differ- 
ent class of people are to be accommodated. They 
pampered the vanity and Juxuries of kings; we 
minister to the necessities of their subjects. The 
broad forum of Rome glittered with its temples 
adorned with marble and gold, and ornaments 
more costly than gold, while her narrow streets 
were filled with mud huts in which her citizens lay 
trembling lest the rattling of some patrician’s 
coach should bring down the roof upon their heads. 
Far less magnificent are our monuments of wealth 
and power; indeed, the most extensive buildings 
of which, in this city, we can boast, are a charity 
school and an alms-house, but the comforts of the 
citizen have increased in a far greater ratio than 
those have diminished. 

The whole distinction, and it is a vital one, lies 
in the purpose to which our manufacturing energy 
isapphed. The wealthy man of our times dines 
upon silver plate not more exquisitely carved than 
that of his ancestor a century ago ; he drinks from 
a goblet of unimproved gold, not more gracefully 
fashioned than its Grecian or Etruscan model ; he 
wraps himself in the same silks and furs, and 
sleeps neither more warmly nor more softly. But 
the same comparison will not hold true in his 
kitehen ; there the clean white plates would have 
broken the hearts of Apicius or Lucullus ; the glass 
has replaced the bone with great advantage to 
cleanliness and pleasure: his cook nurses her 
rheumatism in flannels of a quality which the 
whole wealth of his ancestors could not have pur- 
chased ; the chambermaid sees her company in a 
calico, in presence of whose bright, varied and 
harmonizing colors his silks and brocades grow 
pale. In short his luxuries have for a century re- 
mained nearly stationary, while the comforts of 
his dependants have been increased in almost infi- 
nite degree. The struggle then amongst nations 
1s not who shall manufacture—but who shal] manu- 
facture most, best and cheapest. It is this last qual- 
ity so long contemned, which has now become the 
password of the age—and a fitting and proper type 





faces great difficulties; the hero, he who over- 
comes them. 

The very ancients knew this as well as we, and 
selected as the type of their heroes, a man who it 
does not appear ever commanded an army, and of 
whose glorious achievements one of the most re- 
markable was in the humble but very useful 
office of a scavenger. Let us then adhere to the 
old definition—leave gold lace and painted feathers 
to the sex which they become, and look for an hero 
where difficulties are to be encountered and work 
to be done; and if this be our standard, how will 
Alexander compare with Archimedes—Marlbo- 
rough with Isaac Newton, or Bonaparte with La- 
voisier’ But even if we turn to the pages of 
romance, where the imagination has been at 
liberty to create at will, both the qualities of the 
hero, and the difficulties to be overcome, even they 
bear no comparison with our men of might. The 
old fables tell us of knights who redeemed treas- 
ures from watchful dragons, and encountered most 
formidable creatures of enchantment in their pur- 
suit of adventures. The dragons are dead—we 
dig their bones from the rocks, and compel them to 
tell us of their former history. The very last of 
these adversaries inhabits the seas between our 
coast and England, yet suffers the steamship to 
sail around and over him unassailed. 

But although no dragons now oppose, and al- 
though the enchanter’s wand has been long since 
broken, the very elements themselves have to be 
encountered by our modern heroes in search of 
treasures and glory. The fiery Salamander is in- 
deed extinct; but the essence of the fire, which 
was his nutriment and his weapon, still steals in- 
sidiously through our mines and watches its op- 
portunity for destruction ; the water has collected 
its forces to forbid us access—the air puts on a 
poisonous and deadly quality to check our advance 
—bnut science has taken the enchanter’s place, and 
obedient to her—air and fire, and water and earth 
are all compelled to war for us, and thus assisted, 
our triumph is achieved. 

Are not Davy, who has guarded us against the 
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dangers of our explorations, and Watt, who has 
taught us the means of making the elements them- 
selves work for us, are not these heroes to com- 
pare with the best of the dragon killers? 

The very rioting of oriental imaginations fall 
short of the realities of modern art. hat is there 
in the wildest pages of the Arabian Nights, a 
book which in this age of manufacturing and de- 
monstration has lost none of its charms—what is 
more wild, more unimaginable, more impossible, 
than our modern locomotive engine, with its mile 
length of loaded cars, rushing over river and val- 
ley and through the very bowels of the mountain, 
making its scared echoes reverberate with its 
warning scream’ What would have been the 
glory of Sinbad, most veracious of mariners, could 
he have told of the vision of the storm-defying 
steam-vessel, holding her unwavering course 
through those remote seas, heedless of wind or 
wave! If you had met, when going over his 
pages, the description of one of our modern loco- 
motives with its mile length of loaded cars behind 
it, would it not have shaken your faith, confirmed 
though it had been by so many prodigies! or what 
would have been the feelings of Sinbad, had he 
met upon those unknown seas a modern steamer 
silently rushing onward, defying wind or wave? 
The orientalist had reached the very acme of his 
conceptions of enchantment in the mechanical 
way when he described his Persian Prince mount- 
ed on his wooden horse and turning a pin under his 
ear as a signal for the start; but how much more 
than realized is the conception, when besides the 
power of a hundred horses, you have given you an 
engineer to turn the pin for you. 





Sir Matruew Tierney, Bart.—Sir Matthew 
Tierney, one of the oldest and most respected 
inhabitants of Brighton, expired on Tuesday morn- 
ing, after a short illness. The hon. baronet had 
suffered for some years from attacks of gout, and 
there is very little doubt that a severe attack of 
gout was the immediate cause of death. Sir 
Matthew Tierney was a great favorite with George 
IV., and we believe held the appointment of phy- 
sician to the king during the reign of William IV. 
Sir Matthew was born November 24th, 1776, and 
married, October 8th, 1808, Harriet Mary, daugh- 
ter of the late Henry Jones, Esq., of Bloomsbury- 
square, by whom he had no issue. Upon being 
appointed physician in ordinary to his majesty, and 
physician to the household at Brighton, Mr. Tier- 
ney was created baronet 3rd October, 1818, and 
obtained a second patent, dated 5th May, 1834, 
with remainder to his brother, Edward Tierney, 
Esq., of Fitzwilliam-street, Dublin, a crown solic- 
itor, for Ireland. Sir Matthew was appointed a 
knight commander of the Royal Guelphic Order 
of Hanover 7th May, 1831. It will excite little 
surprise that the late Sir Matthew should have 
obtained the unlimited confidence of George IV., 
when we record the following proof of professional 
skill and courage, to which that sovereign was 
probably indebted for his life :—Before the funeral 
of George III. took place the prince regent was 
seized with a violent illness. Sir Matthew, who 
happened to have arrived in London from Brighton 
that evening, was immediately in attendance, and 
found on being introduced into the apartment of 
his royal patient that he differed in opinion with 
the other medical attendants as to the proper 
measures to be adopted. The conference was 


SIR MATTHEW TIERNEY—-CURE FOR THE POTATO DISEASE, 


carried on in a whisper, and, after a slight discys- 
sion, Sir Matthew offered to take upon himself the 
entire responsibility of acting upon his own views, 
and directed his royal highness to be bled. He 
ewes the whole night by the bedside of his roya] 

ighness, who kept hold of his hand; and the 
first words he uttered were, ‘‘ Well, Tierney. 
you certainly have nerve!”’ It was then discov- 


ered that the royal patient, unknown to his attend. 
ants, had been perfectly aware of their discussion 


Cure ror tHe Potato Disease.—Mr. HI. 
Reece, of the Medical Hall, Piccadilly, has com- 
municated to the public the following letter from 
Mr. Tattersall, of Grosvenor-place, as to the result 
of an experiment with chlorine upon diseased 
potatoes. ‘‘ Chlorine,’ Mr. Reece remarks, * is 
easily made by mixing three parts of salt, one of 
manganese, and two of oil of vitrol in an earthern 
vessel. Many bushels can be disinfected at the 
expense of a few shillings.”’ 


Grosvenor-PLace, Oct. 23. 


Dear Sir—I examined the potatoes submitted 
by yon to chlorine, and then kept in a warm dry 

ace. The potatoes were from my farm at Wij- 
esden. When the crop was first taken up more 
than one third of them were thrown away as good 
for nothing. Soon after the others began to 
decay. Those sent to you were all infected with 
the prevalent disease; they are now completely 
healthy. In one, where the disease had previously 
destroyed two thirds of the potato, the decay had 
been stayed, a clear line of demarcation was 
established between the healthy and diseased por- 
tion, which had quite dried up; the bad.smell was 
entirely gone. he potato, when cut open, was 
sweet a healthy, though the entire portion which 
the disease had spared could not have been a 
third. The remedy is so cheap and simple, and a 
large quantity may be cleansed with so little trovu- 
ble, that I think it ought to be made known to the 
ublic. I placed my potatoes in three layers on 
urdles in a close room, and then applied the 
chiorine.. With many thanks for the trouble you 
have taken, believe me, yours truly, 


E. Tatrersa.t. 
To H. Reece, Esq. 





THE MERMAID’S HOME. 


’T was not in the depths of the bright blue sea, 
All along by the coral isles, 

That the ocean-maid appear’d to me, 
With golden locks and witching smiles. 


No syren voice like a silver bell 

Cried, “Come and dwell with me, my love! 
Our home shall be a coral cell, 

Our sky the deep blue sea above.” 


No—'t was within a case of glass, 
In the depths of a sixpenny caravan, 
Where with the sea-nymph there was shown 
A six legg’d calf and a spotted man. 


And harsh and gruff the voice that cried, 
“ A genu-ine mermaid to be shown— 
Walk in, ladies and gentlemen! 
The honly specimen hever known!” 


Deceivers both! for a watery grave 
Was his who believed the mermaid’s gammon ; 
And this was a regular hoax, made up 
Of the head of a monkey and tail of a salmon. 
Banks of the Caldew. Bentley. 








ROBERT HALL. §21 


From the North British Review. 


The Entire Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, A. M., 
with a Brief Memoir of his Life, by Dr. Gre- 
cory, and Observations on his Character as a 
Preacher, by Joun Foster. Published under 
the superintendance of O:intuus Grecory, 
LL. D., F. R. A. S. London, 1832. 


We do not think the method that was at first 
adopted to perpetuate the memory and the fame 
of Mr. Hall by any means judicious. We have a 
memoir by Dr. Gregory, a character of him as a 
public man by Mr. Foster, several distinct sketches 
in pages and half pages by Anderson and others, 
and subsequently a more elaborate life by Morris, 
reminiscences by Greene, and various minor con- 
tributions, having more or less of merit; conse- 
quently, everything relating to him is given in 
such a piecemeal and fragmental way, that we 
have neither the pleasure nor the instruction of one 
masterly and continuous narrative. Gregory’s is 
pleasant, Foster's profound, Morris’ heavy, and 
Greene’s frivolous. Scattered and various as 
these performances are, after the lapse of many 
years it seemed to us desirable to recall the image 
of departed greatness in a condensed form, with 
such new circumstances as personal knowledge 
might enable us to record, and affection embalm, 
assured that contemporaries will never be weary 
of a subject so cherished, and that the coming age 
cannot be furnished with many of more instructive 
and enduring value. What is most truly charaec- 
teristic often vanishes with the life, which, like 
the setting sun, leaves only the radiant twilight 
for a time. To perpetuate these traits, and 
imprint them for contemplation on the page of a 
faithful, however abbreviated, narrative, is a grate- 
ful task, and not, we trust, unprofitable. 

Men of great talent are said seldom to have 
clever sons; but to this rule the present instance 
furnishes an exception. The father of Robert 
Hall was a distinguished minister of the Baptist 
persuasion at Arnsby, a small village near Leices- 
ter; and the more than ordinary resemblance 
between them, both in the conformation of the 
head and features, and the order of their mental 
faculties, might afford some assistance to the dubi- 
ous in the verification of physiognomical science. 
Robert (born at Arnsby May 2, 1764) was the 
youngest of fourteen children, and, in infancy, the 
feeblest, though afterwards his frame and consti- 
tution bordered on the athletic. He was once 
given up for dead in the arms of his nurse ; and it 
was long after the average time for children before 
he could walk or talk. In the former faculty he 
was never a proficient—in the latter he soon 
became remarkable. Even at a very early period, 
as we have been informed by those who had the 
means of knowing, he would frequently entertain 
the haymakers in the hours of toil, and during 
their meals, by a conversation rich in sensible 
observations and sportive sallies, which secured 
their admiration and love. Happily the precocity 
of his talent was exempt from the usual fatality 
of premature extinction. Even at nine years of 
age he could not be restricted to the narrow limits 
of village school instruction, but had read wd 
reflected on Butler’s Analogy, and Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ Treatises on the Affections and the Will. 
This metaphysical bias he himself attributed to an 
intimate acquaintance with a humble tailor at 
Armsby, whom he represented as a very well 
informed acute man. From our knowledge of him 
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in after life, we should rather be inclined to say 
that the dialectical skill and tendencies were in the 
child, for whom it was sufficient to find a willing 
listener in the tailor; for it is often characteristic 
of great and generous minds, to attribute to others 
as native excellence what in fact is only seen as 
reflections of their own. 

His first tutor informed his father, when his son 
was only eleven years of age, that he was unable 
farther to instruct his pupil; and accordingly, 
after a short interval, he was taken to the board- 
ing-school of the Rev. John Ryland of Northamp- 
ton, with whom he remained only a year and a 
half. The genius of Ryland (the father of the 
late Dr. Ryland) was of a kind well calculated to 
stimulate his son ; nor was it unallied to it in bold 
conception and eccentricity. In the latter respect, 
however, his tutor was a meteor of wilder range 
and fiercer blaze. 

In September, 1778, he became a member of his 
father’s church, and having given satisfactory 
proofs of piety and of predilection for the Christian 
ministry, he was soon after sent to the Bristol 
Academy, whence, after three years, he was trars- 
ferred to King’s College, Aberdeen. While at 
Bristol he was highly appreciated both as a stu- 
dent and a speaker. What he did and wrote 
uniformly bore the stamp of originality ; and his 
occasional efforts at Arnsby, Clipstone, and Ket- 
tering, during the vacations, excited great interest 
and won him much admiration. 

During his college pursuits at Aberdeen, the 
professors of that period gave the strongest testi- 
monies to his proficiency in the various branches 
of classical, mathematical, and philosophical study. 
At the close:of his fourth year, he delivered a 
Greek oration, which obtained for him much local 
celebrity, and this was followed with the honor- 
ary degree of Master of Arts. At Aberdeen he 
became associated, as well in intellectual pursuits 
as in close friendship, with Sir James Mackintosh. 
These eminent men ever afier retained for each 
other sentiments of the highest consideration and 
attachment. They were so marked at college for 
their unanimity and attainments, that their class- 
fellows weld often point to them, and say, 
‘* There go Vlato and Herodotus.”’ 

We have not, in the present instance, to con- 
template genius struggling amidst counter-w orking 
agencies, and making its way notwithstanding the 
difficulties ; but rather the happy results of a com- 
bination of favorable circumstances eliciting much 
and perfecting its powers. ‘That Hall would have 
surmounted obstacles of no ordinary kind cannot 
be questioned ; but he was not called to the trial. 
Under the paternal roof he had the advantage of 
talent and experienced wisdo'n to guide his early 
way; at the boarding-school he was stil] power- 
fully impelled forward by kindred genius end an 
exalted moral influence ; in the Bristol Institution 
_ he enjoyed the tutorship of Hugh and Caleb Evans, 
both of them distinguished in their day ; at Aber- 
deen his mental habits were strengthened by the 
/companionship of Mackintosh. Having imbibed a 

taste for literature and a turn for metaphysical 
inquiries in these several schools of instruction, not 
\10 forget the books he first read, and the inter- 
| course he held with the celebrated tailor at Arnsby,, 
he was providentially preparing for that literary 
and public career to which he was destined, and 
whieh he was by nature adapted to occupy. The 
| bracing effect of that rivalship, and of those friendly 
| discussions in which he and Sir James were wont 
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daily to engage, in their wanderings by the shore 
or in the fields, was, to one of his order, like the 
tightening of the strings of a musical instrument, 
which, when wound up to the right pitch, was 
hereafter to pour forth strains of powerful and 
enchanting melody. Sir James declared of him- 
self, in a letter to Hall, at a distant period, that 
**on the most impartial survey of his early life, he 
could see nothing which so much tended to excite 
and invigorate the understanding, to direct it 
towards high, and perhaps scarcely accessible, 
objects, as his intimacy with his honored friend.’’ 
Examples of this description have a strong rela- 
tion to the question, whether genius be an innate 
and original constituent of the mind, or whether it 
be only the calling forth, by means of proper cul- 
tivation, the rudiments of thought, or the seminal 
principles of mental superiority, which may be 
supposed inherent in all rational natures. Tt is 
hard to conceive, however, amidst innumerable 
failures, that mere diligence, attended by what- 
ever advantages, would work out such stupendous 
results. 

At the close of 1783, Mr. Hall received an invi- 
tation to become assistant pastor with Dr. Caleb 
Evans, at Broadmead, Bristol. It was agreed, 
however, that he should return to his studies in 
Scotland, during the college session of 1784-5. 
On settling at Bristol, his preaching elevated him 
to the height of popularity, being the evident pro- 
duct of a mind of extraordinary vigor and cultiva- 
tion ; yet was it deficient in evangelical richness— 
a circumstance which none afterwards so deeply 
deplored as himself. 

n August, 1785, he was appointed classical 
tutor in the Bristol Academy, a situation which he 
held with great reputation for more than five 

‘years. A painful misunderstanding with Dr. 
Evans, and some differences of sentiment with the 
chureh, at length facilitated his removal to another 
sphere of labor. He was invited to sueceed Robert 
obinson at Cambridge and went thither in July, 
1791. From that period, we are informed by one 
of his hearers, the congregation gradually in- 
ereased, till in a few years the enlargement of the 
place of worship became necessary. Members of 
the university frequently, and in considerable 
numbers, attended in the afternoons on his preach- 
ing. ‘* Several senators, as well as clergymen of 
the Established Church, received their first les- 
sons in eloquence from his lips. 

The progress of the French Revolution, which 
shook the very foundations of society in England 
by splitting it into political divisions of opinion, 
did not more violently agitate any place in the 
kingdom than Cambridge, which was prolific in 
controversial pamphlets and social conflicts. Hall's 
ardent mind beeame inflamed, and, urged on by a 
circle of intelligent and active friends, he was 
induced to resist his natura] disinelination to writ- 
ing, and produced a large pamphlet, under the 
title of-‘* An Apology for the Freedom of the 
Press,’’ which, though composed with rapidity, 
was full of power, and secured for him much dis- 
tinction as an author. This early essay is charac- 
terized by a yy! avowal of liberal principles, 

-communicated in language at once forcible and 
beautiful, thundering with energy, and lightening 
‘with flashes of brilliant eloquence. 

The next publication laid the basis of his lasting 
celebrity as an author—his discourse on ‘‘ Modern 
Infidelity.’’ Independently of its intrinsic excel- 
lence, there were several circumstances which 





contributed to its popularity. It was remarkably 
well timed, and answered a pressing necessity. 
Between the years 1795 and 1799, many debating 
societies were formed in London, to which the 
lower classes were allured on the Sunday even. 
ings, under various pretences, and which became 
in a short time the nurseries of infidelity. The 
leaven of impiety spread, and he had reason to 
fear that not only was the country becoming jn- 
fected, but that the young among his own people 
were tending to skepticism. This grieved his 
pious spirit, and roused into exertion his utmost 
talent. He first delivered this sermon at Bristo! 
in 1800, and then at Cambridge. His own view 
of the case is thus expressed in a preface :-— 

“To obliterate the sense of Deity, of moral 
sanctions, and a future world ; and by these means 
to prepare the way for the total subversion of every 
institution, both social and religious, which men 
have been hitherto accustomed to revere, is eyj- 
dently the principal object of modern skeptics—the 
first sophists who have avowed an attempt to gov- 
ern the world without inculcating the persuasion 
of a superior power.”’ 

He intimates that it is the immaculate holiness 
of the Christian revelation which is precisely what 
renders it disgusting to men who are determined, 
at all events, to retain their vices. 

“The dominion of Christianity being, in the 
very essence of it, the dominion of virtue, we need 
look no further for the sources of hostility in any 
who oppose it, than their attachment to vice and 
disorder. This view of the controversy, if it be: 
just, demonstrates its supreme importance, and 
furnishes the strongest plea with every one with 
whom it is nota matter of indifference whether 
vice or virtue, delusion or truth, govern the world, 
to exert his talents, in whatever proportion they 
are possessed, in contending earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints.” 

Another circumstance which contributed to the 
popularity of this discourse was the extreme viru- 
lence of an attack in the ‘* Cambridge Intelli- 
gencer,’’ in several letters by Mr. Flower its 
editor, which were written, as was generally 
believed, in resentment for the friendly advice of 
Mr. Hall to alter the tone of his political disquisi- 
tions. About the same time, another attack of 
equal virulence was made by Mr. Anthony Robin- 
son, in a separate pamphlet. On the other hand, 
it was lauded by the most distinguished members 
of the university, celebrated by Dr. Parr in his 
** Spital Sermon,” extolled by individuals of lite- 
rary eminence, and especially praised by Sir James 
Mackintosh in the Monthly Review, and privately 
circulated by him, to some extent, among his par- 
liamentary friends. All this, however, would have 
been unavailing to give it permanent influence, and 
its author superior fame, had it not possessed ex- 
traordinary merits. In truth it ean never be read 
without profit, and can never perish while the lan- 
guage lasts. 

Within a comparatively short period Mr. Hall 
published two other sermons, remarkable also for 
their display of talent, and their critical adaptation 
to the times ; namely, “* Reflections on War,” and 
“The Sentiments proper to the present Crisis. 
These will be lasting records of his genius, 
though the exciting occasions of them have passed 
away. ‘The few other sermons from his pen, ex 
cepting that on the death of the Princess Charlotte, 
had relation to more private events, though of the 
deepest interest and importance—as ‘* The 
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couragements and Bopper of the Christian Min-|interest and emotion to the celebrated article 
ister,’ a ‘* Funerai Sermon for Dr. Ryland,’’ | against Missions which had recently appeared in 
with some others. Besides these, he published |the Edinburgh Review, und said that Mr. Fuller 
many miscellaneous pieces, and some controversial | had very much urged him to undertake a reply.— 
writings ; but it is not our design either to enume- | ‘‘ With some difficulty, I yielded, sir, to the solici- 
rate or analyze his works. There is not one of | tations of such a man, and for such a cause. | 
them, even the very earliest, that has not his | have, in fact, written about twelve pages ; I should 
peculiar stamp, the impress of his original mind ; | like your opinion thus far: will you permit me to 
and in general they exhibit a remarkable uni-| read them to you?’’ He did so; and if memory 
formity of excellence, arising, as we believe, from | do not deceive, the power of the argument, the 
the nice balance of his intellectual powers, the dis- | brilliancy of the wit, and the elegance of the dic- 
criminating accuracy of his taste, and the abundant | tion equalled, if not surpassed, any of his compo- 
labor lime et mora which he invariably bestowed | sitions. Yet with all characteristic humility he 
upon all his productions. said—* I think, however, Andrew Fuller would 

Mr. Hall had always been a great sufferer from | have succeeded better in his way. I wish he had 
a pain in his back, which generally compelled him | done it himself; but I could not persuade him. | 
to recline on sofas, benches, or two or three chairs | think I can’t finish it now.’’ So it proved. The 
united, for hours together in aday. This afflic- document is lost, and probably shared the fate of 
tion very much increased in 1803, so as frequently | some of the finest productions of his intelleet—that 
to deprive him of sleep, and produce very serious | of lighting his pipe ! 
depression of spirits. He was advised to reside| During his residence at Enderby, Mr. Hall fre- 
some miles out of Cambridge, and only repair | quently preached in the surrounding villages, and 
thither when officially required. This plan of | occasionally at Harvey Lane, Leicester, the scene 
alleviation was not, however, altogether success- | of Dr. Carey’s former labors. With the people 

| 
| 





ful, and the mental malady placed him, in Novem- | of this congregation he ultimately associated him- 
ber, 1804, under the care of Dr. Arnold of Leices- | self as minister in 1807, and this connection con- 
ter. In April, 1805. he was so fully restored as | tinued unbroken for nearly twenty years. These 
to be able to resume his ministerial labors at Cam- | were probably the happiest of his life, for in 
bridge, but he lived nine miles from the town. | addition to his domestic enjoyments, (he married 
This procedure was injudicious; the seclusion ‘in 1808,) the attendance on his ministry increased 
was too entire; and in twelve months another | from three hundred to a thousand, with manifest 
eclipse of reason rendered it necessary to obtain a | tokens of public usefulness. Without abating in 
second course of medical superintendence at the | his direct pastoral exertions, he was excited to in- 
Fish Ponds, near Bristol. It also compelled his | creased activity in promoting Bible, Missionary, 
resignation of the pastoral charge at Cambridge. land other important societies. It was here the 


These severe visitations were instrumental in per-| great luminary rose to its meridian splendor, and 


fecting his religious sentiments, and his religious | diffused abroad its most benignant radiance. 
character. His own impression was that he had |‘ Churchmen and Dissenters; men of rank and 
not undergone a thorough renewal of heart till the influence ; individuals in lower stations; men of 
first of these seizures. We should hope it was|simple piety, and others of deep theological 
otherwise, and are disposed to believe that his | knowledge ; men who admired Christianity as a 
habitual low estimation of himself deceived him on | beautiful system, and those who received it into 
this subject. the heart by faith; men in doubt, others involved 
After this second recovery, he resided for some | in unbelief: all resorted to the place where he 
time at Enderby, a retired village in the neighbor-| was announced as the preacher.’’ During this 
hood of Leicester. While there, the author of | period, also, were issued several brief but beautiful 
this article, who was on a visit to him, saw strik- | publications. 
ing displays of his peculiarities both of body and| On the death of Dr. Ryland, he was invited to 
mind. With regard to the former, his tempera-| succeed him in the pastoral office at Broadmead, 
ment was singularly cold and impenetrable to the | Bristol, to which request, after frequent and pain- 
elements. While sitting together for some hours | ful revolutions of feeling, he finally yielded, be- 
ina very small parlor, which he had heated by a|lieving that he was providentially called to this 
heaped up fire, and filled to suffocation with the|change of his ministerial sphere. Here he 
smoke of his favorite tobacco, he suddenly ex- | attracted great attention, as in other places, though 
claimed—* Well, sir, perhaps you would like a| his powers were perhaps a little enfeebled by ad- 
little air.” Then throwing open the window, he | vancing years ; ‘while the happy association into 
deliberately walked round the garden several times | which he was introduced with ministers and lay- 
without his hat, though he was entirely bald, and|men of all denominations, and the stimulating 
while the keen blast of a November afternoon was|effect of those delightful reminiscences which 
cutting the flesh like a knife. At an expression | sprung up amongst a few remaining friends of his 
of surprise zt this endurance both of the heat and | early life, tended to reéxcite his energies, and to 
the cold, he said, ‘*‘ Why, sir, as to the weather, |shed sunshine over the descending path to the 
I am not at all affected ; Icould undertake to walk }tomb. He still gladdened society by his visits, 
both uncovered and barefoot from here to Leices- | and pursued his own pleasure and improvement by 
ter, (five or six miles,) without taking cold. Asj|reading. His favorite classical writers were his 
to the fire, sir, I am very fond of it. I should like | frequent resort, while his devotional spirit renewed 
to have a fire before, and a fire behind, and a fire | its vigor by enlarged draughts at the fountain of 
on each side.”” Whether the yet unsubsided irri-| inspiration. Of the commentators, Matthew Henry 
tability of his mind might not have exercised some | was most prized, and daily read in considerable 
peculiar influence over the physical nature to pro- | portions. Hie continued also to practise occasional 
duce these phenomena, must be left to physiolo-| fasting, which he had begun at Leicester, accord- 
gists to determine ; it is certain they existed. ing to his own testimony, with the greatest advan- 
On the ensuing morning, he referred with great'tage. His religion seemed to run parallel with the 
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increase of his personal sufferings, which were 
progressively severe, especially as he became 
plethoric and his old complaint in the back 
strengthened with his decline. A temporary ab- 
sence at Coleford, in the forest of Dean, appeared 
to recruit his health, but the effect was of transient 
duration. He had frequent spasmodic affections 
of the chest, and immediate dissolution was threat- 
ened on the Ist of January, 1831, but it passed off, 
leaving apparently on his mind more impressive 
sentiments of the coming eternity. With these, 
all his subsequent public addresses were deep] 
imbued ; till he engaged in his last service, which 
was a church meeting, on the 9th of February. 
On the next day, he had just retired to his study to 
prepare his usual monthly sermon, in anticipation 
of the approaching Sabbath of communion, when 
he was seized with the first of the series of parox- 
ysms which terminated in hisdeath. This solemn 
event took place on the 2ist of February, 1831, 
at the age of sixty-six. 

In some of the more private virtues of life 
Robert Hall was unsurpassed. Of these we do 
not recollect having seen his humanity particularly 
noticed, though it was in reality a very striking 
feature of his character. It resulted alike from the 
benevolence of his affections, and the extreme 
sensibility of his mind. 'Two specimens of this are 
in our recollection at this moment :—the one in 
the way of resentment, the other of compassion. 
A certain popular minister in his cirele occupied a 
piece of pasture land attached to his house, in the 
fence of which a poor sheep had entangled its 
head, having obtruded it between the rails, with- 
out the power of extricating itself. This man, 
who was excessively choleric, beat the animal 
until it expired ; for which barbarity Hall never 
could forgive him ; and no efforts at reconciliation, 
though repeatedly attempted by mutual friends, 
could ever succeed. While the barbarity would 
doubtless have prejudiced most minds, his acute 
sensibility for the speechless sufferer led him to 
treat it as a kind of personal offence to his nature. 
The other instance was one in which he was en- 
dangered by the fall of a horse. The friend with 
whom he was travelling expressed much anxiety 
as to any injury he might have sustained, but could 
elicit no other answer to his repeated questions 
than—** Poor animal! is he hurt, sir; is he hurt? 
I hope, sir, the poor horse is not hurt.’ ‘his 
was no affectation of kindness ; he had too much 
genuine simplicity of character to render that 
possible: it was the outpouring of an exquisite 
sensibility. 

‘To the same general principle may be referred 
his politeness ; which was not in him an obedience 
to the conventional laws of society, but the dictate 
ofa mind alive to the circumstances of others, and 
a heart full of feeling. He had learned of the 
apostle to be * courteous,’’ in the most exalted 
sense of the term; and always repaid the smallest 
offices of kindness with exuberant expressions of 
gratitude. 

Considerateness was a remarkable trait of his 
character. In fact, it was sometimes almost ludi- 
crously punetilious. Among many proofs of this 
with which the writer of this article was familiar, 
he will mention what occurred on one occasion 
when he had accompanied him on a journey to the 
North. The travellers had taken up their abode 
at an inn, and while discharging the account the 
next morning, he said, with some earnestness— 
** Pay that man a penny, sir, for me.’’ The 
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astonishment and the smile may easily be eop- 
ceived. He persisted ; adding, “1 will tell you 
how it is, sir. I usually burn a rushlight, but for. 
got to mention it, and being late, I did not choose 
to disturb any one. So I burnt out the candle. 
which I am sure was at least worth an extra 
penny, upon which the landlord could not calcu. 
late.”’ his might seem to be a trifling incident, 
but as indicative of character, deserves to be roe. 
corded. Another of a different kind was cop. 
nected with it. When approaching the town 
question, he said—** Now, sir, a very exce!' 
Independent minister resides here, but he is j«.,, 
He cannot afford to entertain us, but we should be 
pleased with his company, and ought, I think, sir, 
to show him respect Besides, he would be grieved 
to hear that we had been in the town, and never 
thought of seeing him. With your permission, we 
will secure our beds, order what we should like, 
and then send to invite him to sup with us at the 
inn. And there, sir, it is not improbable, some of 
his friends will have found us out, and we wil] 
accept any invitation to breakfast in the morning, 
where the worthy man will, no doubt, be invited 
to meet us, and thus he will be spared, and we 
shall all be gratified.’’ 

The Aumility of Hall has been expatiated upon 
by all who have attempted to describe him. It 
was, however, humility unallied with ridiculous 
self-depreciation, and totally remote from every- 
thing like cringing sycophancy. It cannot be sup- 
posed that such a man was insensible to his own 
mental superiority ; and in truth the consciousness 
of it was at times displayed incidentally, but never 
pompously. Though he would in general repudi- 
ate applause, yet there were occasicns when lhe 
wall receive it with an apparent satisfaction. 
He would frequently inquire of his intimate friends 
what they thought of his discourses immediately 
after their delivery ; but his manner of doing so, 
would rather indicate an inward sense of unwortl- 
ness and insufficiency, than a desire to obtain ap- 
probation. In addition to his own experience, t 
writer has often heard the late Mr. William Hol- 
lick of Cambridge, state, that he usually walked 
with him to his lodging in St. Andrew Street, on 
the Sunday morning after service ; when Mr. [ali 
scarcely ever failed to put the question—‘* Well, 
sir, what did you think of my sermon!’ Mr. 
Hollick soon discovered, that he almost invariably 
disagreed in opinion ; and often expressly put hin 
to the test, by veiling his own real sentiments. 
Thus, if Mr. Hollick expressed a high estimate 
of the discourse, he would say, ‘* No, sir, I don't 
think you are right. I think nothing of it ; 1 was 
not so much at liberty as I could have wished.’ 
If the contrary sentiment were uttered, he would 
say in a half-jesting manner—* Pretty well, sir, 
I think.” These conversations evinced consid- 
erable sensitiveness; they also showed that he 
had made a tolerable estimate of his own powers . 
but, connected as they were with evident maui- 
festations of piety, they also proved that he was 
intensely concerned, not so much about his per- 
sonal reputation, as for the moral and spiritual 
effects of his ministry. A little incident that has 
come to our knowledge, affords a further display 
of this part of his character. A brother minister 
had on one occasion heard him preach with pecu- 
liar satisfaction. A considerable time afterwards 
he met him; and having a vivid remembrance of 
the discourse in which he had been so interested, 
took an opportunity of adverting to it in terms of 
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ent eulogy. Instead of receiving this approba- 
- with 1 if-sufficient air, he replied—** Yes, 
sir, yes; the Lord was with me on that day.” 
But whatever he might occasionally seem before 
man, (and then even in his most unbent and joyous 
moments, @ person must have had a keer eye in- 
deed who could have detected the little arts of 
vanity and self-exaltation,) his humility appeared 
to be perfect before God. The simplicity of his 
expressions, the evident prostration of his spirit, 
and the fervor of his pleadings in prayer, furnished 
extraordinary proofs of this characteristic. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Foster in the view 
which he takes of Mr. Hall’s devotional exercises, 
nor indeed with the principle on which his remarks 
are founded. Mr. Foster appears to have been 
disappointed because his public prayers did not 
partake of that infellectual character which distin- 


cuished his preaching, but was, as he thinks, the | 


very reverse in respect to concentration and deter- 
minateness in the direction of thought: and he 
‘‘eannot tell on what principle it was that he pre- 
ferred a manner so different in that exercise from 
its operation in al] other employments.’’ Our 
conception is, that if his prayers had possessed 
that character of consecutiveness and intellectual- 
ity for which Foster pleads, they would have lost 
much of their charm and real power. A discourse 
in which it is proposed to instruct men should be, 





| 


grave, with his hands extended over the monu- 
mental stone and his eyes closed, he offered up an 
extraordinary series of petitions. Among these he 
breathed forth an impassioned desire to ‘‘ join the 
blessed company above ;’’ and entreated that he 
might be ‘‘ permitted to know his departed father 
in the heavenly world; and that their united 
prayers, often presented on earth, might be then 
turned into praise, while they beheld their ‘ Re- 
deemer face to face together. ~ 

His writings sufficiently attest the Liberality of 
his religious views. In some instances, indeed, he 
has expressed himself in terms which will be 
deemed severe; but he was ‘“‘ a lover of all good 
men,’’? while he firmly maintained his sentiments 
as a dissenter and a Baptist. He cultivated much 
intercourse with many who differed from him in 
both respects, and never, it is believed, gave them 
any real occasion of offence. Sometimes he would 
indulge in a little sarcasm and raillery at their 
peculiarities ; but his wit was the flash of the in- 
nocuous summer lightning, attracting rather by its 
beauty and playfulness, than injuring by its stroke. 

He was greatly distinguished for his conversa- 
tional powers, and was generally very communica- 








itive. In this respect a parallel might be instituted 
| between him and Coleridge, presenting, however, 
\some striking diversities. Coleridge was more 


studied in his conversations; Hall more free and 


in our opinion, very different in its general charac- | spontaneous. Coleridge was frequently involved 


ter from the utterances of the heart befwre God. | 


In the latter case, whatever has the air of labored 
preparation, is irrelevant and out of place. Surely 
one of the great elements of devotion is its spon- 
taneity, its feeling, its simplicity, and, as we may 
say, its entire artlessness ; and we cannot but be- 
lieve that this vivid conception of the true design 
of prayer, was the principle in Mr.,Hall’s mind 


and metaphysical; Hall simple, natural, and intel- 


|ligible. Coleridge usurped and engrossed conver- 
sation ; Hall never did so voluntarily. Coleridge 
could and would talk upon anything ; Hall required 
| to be more invited and brought out by the remarks 
|or inquiries of others. Coleridge was more pro- 
\found; Hall more brilliant. Coleridge did not 
| deal in polished sentences, but would continue to 


which Mr. Foster thinks ‘‘ cannot be known or | talk for hours in a plain and careless diction ; 
conjectured.”? From this resulted the humble | Hall was invariably elegant and classical, com- 


earnestness, the holy aspirations, the awe and the 
pathos, which characterized his prayers. He, in 
a sense, laid aside the man and became wholly the 
saint, whenever he ascended the mount of com- 
munion with God. In preaching, he moved in an 
element of light—in prayer, in the element of love. 

So habitually devout and vigorous was his mind, 
that he was capable of the most sudden and singu- 
ar transitions from intercourse with man to inter- 
course with Heaven. The ‘following is a curious 
instance of this. Mr. Hall had been indulging in 
that species of innocent merriment and jocularity 
to which he sometimes yielded ; and in the midst 
of a very humorous story, the clock struck twelve 
—in an instant he laid down his pipe, exclaiming, 
“Sir, it is midnight, and we have not had family 
prayer.’’ The next moment he was on his knees, 
absolutely absorbed in devotion, and pouring forth 
the most solemn and reverential petitions at the 
footstool of mercy. 

Another instance at once of his religious ardor 
and filial tenderness, occurred at Arnsby on a 
visit. It was related to the present writer by one 
of the witnesses. On his way from Leicester he 
had expatiated on his father’s excellences, and the 
scenes of his earliest days. As soon as he entered 
the house in which his father had resided, he hast- 
ened into the parlor, fell on his knees, and poured 


forth the most devout and fervent supplications. | Th 


The two or three individuals who were near speed- 
ily withdrew, that they might not interrupt his 
feeling. Soon afterwards he went into the farial- 
ground, and dropping on his knees at his father’s 


“monly vivacious and sparkling with wit. Cole- 


ridge was sure to be heard; Hall to be remem- 
bered. Coleridge had the advantage of a morte 
universal knowledge; Hall of a more unencum- 
bered and clearly perceptive intellect. Each wag 
in his day the first of his class, rarely equalled, 
and probably never surpassed. 

The conversations of Robert Hall abounded in 
wit, fine discriminations of character, and profound 
estimates of eminent authors. It would not be 
difficult to fill many pages with these, but our 
limits forbid more than two or three specimens. 

On being asked if he had read the life of Bishop 
Watson, he replied that he had, and regretted it, 
as it lowered his estimate of the bishop's character. 
Being asked why, he expressed his reluctance to 
enlarge upon the subject ; but added, “* Poor man, 
Ipity him! He married public virtue in his early 
days, but seemed forever afterwards to be quar- 
relling with his wife.’’ 

When Christmas Evans, a celebrated Welsh 
reacher, was in Bristol, he was talking to Mr. 
{all about the Welsh language, which he said 
was very copious and expressive. ‘How [ 

wish,”’ said Mr. Evans, ‘‘ that Dr. Gill’s works 
had been written in Welsh !’’—‘‘ I wish they had, 
sir,”’ replied Hall, ‘‘ I wish they had, with all my 
heart, for then I should never have read them. 
ey are a continent of mud, sir.”’ 
On some one observing to him that his anima- 
tion increased with his years, he exclaimed— 
‘Indeed! then I am like touch-wood, the more 








decayed the easier fired.’’ 
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An extensive corn-factor in London met him at 
the house of a friend in Cambridge, who observed 
that Mr. Hall was very silent at table, and looked 
very suspiciously at the stranger. On his leaving 
the room, Hall said—‘‘ Who is that person, sir?” 
His friend informed him he was an eminent corn- 
dealer. ‘* Do you transact any business with him, 
sir t’’—** Yes.”’—** Have you sold him anything 
peornr sir '’’—** Yes, a large quantity of corn.” 
—‘* lam sorry for it; that man is a rogue, sir.”’ 
—* Oh, you are quite mistaken, Mr. Hall; he is 
highly respectable, and cau obtain credit to any 
amount in this market.’’—** I do not care for that, 
sir; get your account settled as soon as you can, 
and never do any more business with him.” The 
event verified his physiognomical sagacity. In 
about twelve months afterwards this very person 
defrauded his creditors and fled the country. 

His opinion of Barrow was thus expressed : ‘* He 
is very imperfect as a preacher, sir. His sermons 
are fine lectures on moral philosophy ; but they 
might have been heard by any man for years to- 
gether without his receiving any just views of his 
situation as a sinner, or any comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the leading doctrines of the gospel. All 
his appeals were directed to one faculty: he only 
addressed himself to the understanding, he left the 
affections and emotions untouched. Hence, from 
one faculty being kept in constant and exclusive 
exercise, he is read with extreme fatigue. I never 


could read his productions Jong together.” One | 


in the company said—** But you must allow, sir, 
that he exhausts his subject.’’—‘‘ Yes, he does 
that completely, sir, and his reader also at the 
same time.” 

We are aware, however, of the rapid evapora- 
tion which takes place in the spirit of such details 
when committed to paper, and shall therefore de- 
sist. The eye, the tone, the manner, are all 
absent. To give them is like painting Niagara ; 
neither the sound nor the motion is there. 

(If the subject of biography possessed some one 

eéminent excellence or glaring defect, the task 
@f description would be considerably lessened in 

ifficulty, the excellence or the defect forming so 
haracteristic a peculiarity as to aid the conception 
of a perfect likeness. But, in the present instance, 
little or no such welp is afforded. The great quali- 
ties of Hall existed in the rarest combination. Men 
of talent have usually been celebrated for some 
one, or for a few powers of mind in more than 
ordinary vigor, and these predominant faculties 
have commonly been associated with disparaging 
deficiencies ; a circumstance which has naturally 
suggested the classification of intellect, and the 
balance of proportion. Here, however, we have 
a union, and that with very little perceptible dif- 
ference of vigor, between the various powers. All 
seemed to be of the highest order, and to move in 
entire harmony ; so that in attempting an analysis 
of this fine edifice of mind, we resemble persons 
who should take the stones of a building one by 
one, or separate the pillars and the ornaments, 
which are found each complete in its kind, yet to 
be only estimated in their unbroken connexion and 
arrangement. 

There was in Hall a singular mixture of the 
philosophic and the poetic; the acuteness of the 
one, and the imagination of the other. Under the 
influence of the former, had he devoted himself to 
logic and metaphysics, in accordance with his 
earliest tendencies, he might have ranked with 
Locke, Des Cartes, Cudworth, Clarke, Reid, Du- 
gald Stewart, and other reasoners, the acutest and 


most refined. Had he employed himself in the 
researches of philosophy and criticism, his pene. 
tration would have rivalled the etymologists anq 
searchers into language, and he might have added 
to the list of the Bentleys, the Buxtorfs, and the 
Kennicotts. The testimony of a very competent 
witness, Dr. Hutton, who heard him in a casya{ 
conversation expatiate on Barrow’s Disquisitions 
on Mathematical measure, and on the genesis of 
curves by motion, as taught by Barrow and New- 
ton, would tend to the conclusion that had he pur- 
sued those subjects he might have participated jn 
the triumphs and the fame of the most eminent 
men. Had he been educated for law, and trained 
for parliament, there can be little question that, 
with all his disadvantages of voice, his name would 
have been associated with the first of our senatorial 
orators. He would have displayed in felicitous 
combination much of the splendor of Burke, the 
wit of Sheridan, the flow of Chatharh and of Pitt, 
and the eloquence of Fox. We have already 
stated that he was distinguished for the imagina- 
tive as well as philosophical faculties. This js 
evident in the use he makes of figurative language 
in his writings, and was conspicuous in the appro- 
priate though somewhat rare employment of them 
in his public discourses. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that imagination was one of the chief consti- 
tuents of his mind, and that it gave intensity to 
his sarcastic powers. His compositions evince the 
element of poetry as a basis of his mind. If his 
ear was not tuned to sounds, (he was not musical.) 
there was melody in his sou] ; and nothing in this 
point of view can be more delightful than to listen 
to those fine strains of mingled piety, pathos, and 
true poetry of sentiment and feeling, that often 
occur in his works. Take the following specimen. 
It is the conéluding part of the funeral sermon for 
Dr. Ryland :— 

‘* Tf the mere conception of the reunion of good 
men, in a future state, infused a momentary rap- 
ture into the mind of Tully ; if an airy speculation 
—for there is reason to fear it had little hold on 
his convictions—could inspire him with such de- 
light, what may we be expected to feel, who are 
assured of such an event by the true sayings of 
God! How should we rejoice in the prospect, the 
certainty rather, of spending a blissful eternity 
with those whom we loved on earth, of seeing 
them emerge from the ruins of the tomb, and the 
deeper ruins of the fall, not only uninjured, but 
refined and perfected, ‘ with every tear wiped 
from their eyes,’’ standing before the throne of 
God and the Lamb, in white robes and palms in 
their hands, crying with a loud voice, Salvation (0 
God that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lami, 
forever and ever! What delight will it afford t 
renew the sweet counsel we have taken together, 
to recount the toils of combat, and the labor of the 
way, and to approach, not to the house, but the 
throne of God, in company, in order to join in the 
symphonies of heavenly voices, and lose ourselves 
amidst the splendors and fruitions of the beatific 
vision ! 

‘¢ To that state all the pious on earth are tend- 
ing; and if there is a law from whose operation 
none are exempt, which irresistibly conveys their 
bodies to darkness and to dust, there is another. 
not less certain or less powerful, which conducts 
their spirits to the abodes of bliss, to the bosom of 
their Father and their God. The wheels of nature 
are not made to roll backward; everything passes 
on towards eternity ; from the birth of time an im- 





petuous current has set in, which bears all the sous 
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of men towards that interminable ocean. Mean- 
while, heaven is attracting to itself whatever is 
congenial to its nature, is enriching itself by the 
spon of earth, and collecting within its capacious 
bosom whatever is pure, permanent, and divine, 
leaving nothing for the last fire to eonsume but the 
objects and the slaves of concupiscence ; while ev- 
erything which grace has 2 ta and beautified 
shall be gathered and selected from the ruins of the 
world, to adorn that eternal city which hath no need 
of the sun, neither the moon, to shine in it, for the 
slory of God doth enlighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof. Let us obey the voice that calls us 
thither ; let us seek the things that are above, and no 
longer Cleave to a world which must shortly perish, 
and which we must shortly quit, while we neglect 
to prepare for that in which we are invited to dwell 
furever.”’ 

During the latter years of his life, Robert Hall 
was brought, by his removal to Bristol, into close 
association and friendship with another of the most 
eminent writers of his age, John Foster. They 
constituted together a kind of double star in the 
moral firmament—but the light they emitted, 
though in both cases resplendent and benign, ex- 
hibited striking varieties. Their principles were 
similar, but their tastes were different. Both were 
literary benefactors to their country, each in his 
own way. Each had the greatness to estimate 
and admire the other’s greatness, but neither was 
capable of being an imitator ; the attempt in either 
case would have been self-destructive. As a 
thinker, Foster was the most profound. His mind 
was a fathoming line, which he perpetually em- 
ployed in penetrating the depths of sentiment, and 
fetching up the purest gems. Diving to those pro- 
fundities seemed easy to him, and he could extend 
the search to places far beyond the reach of most, 
even distinguished intellects. He was not like 
Coleridge, who would lose himself and others in 
metaphysical subtleties, or shapeless imaginings ; 
but he had, with some exceptions, the clearest idea 
of what he intended to unfold, and could plunge 
into the deepest waters with his eyes open. Al- 
though Hall had a mind full of brilliant concep- 
tions, and a mind, too, which would never miss its 
way in the darkness, yet it was not capacitated to 
go down so low—to the very bottom, as it were, 
of thinking—as that of Foster. He would not go 
or stay long where imagination could not light his 
path, or revel as the latter did, in the naked ele- 
mentary forms ahd philosophy of truth. In the art 
of communicating, however, Foster was inferior. 
His style has few graces, and is not unfrequently 
involved. He seems to work, but not to win his 
way. He aims to convince, but not to please. 
He would force the judgment into subjection, but 
aims not to carry captive the taste and the fancy. 
In Hall the very reverse of this is observable. He 
imparts the sublimest truth in a graceful manner. 
Secure of his thoughts, he seeks to beautify and 
embellish them. His words are carefully chosen, 
assiduously collocated and formed into brilliant sen- 
tences. His language is rich and full of melody. 
[t seems instinct with the vigor, purity, and flexi- 
vility of his conceptions, sak flows as if by neces- 
sity, into courses of varied beauty and grandeur. 
As the subject reauires, it is smooth as the river, 
and rushing as the cataract. He is seen at once 
glowing with the majesty of thought, and the mas- 
tery of language. th wating Foster, you want 
Hall’s illuminations; in reading Hall, you want 
Foster’s bottoming power. 

Two things, at least, seem essential to the forma- 





tion of a good style, namely, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with classical literature, and a refined taste in 
the art of composition. In these respects Robert 
Hall surpassed his friend, who was very little ad- 
dicted to what is strictly termed elegant learning, 
and who felt no great concern about the order of 
words and the euphony of language. To attain 
his end Hall would generally compose for the press 
with Johnson’s Dictionary before him, to assist in 
the use of terms, and in the balancing of synonyms. 
He was familiar with the Geek and Latin writers, 
having read them with critical attention. The 
writer of this article has heard him state that he 
had perused everything in Greek literature ; and, 
on a visit, he had the opportunity of examining his 
copy of Plato, in whose writings he much delight- 
ed, which everywhere bore the marks of a studious 
perusal, by frequent pencil observations on the 
margin. ‘The Iliad and Odyssey were repeatedly 
and diligently examined. It cannot be questioned 
that the beautiful combinations of words in Homer 
gratified his taste, and stimulated his efforts at ver- 
bal perfection. 

his extraordinary man appeared, however, in 
his noblest character in the pulpit. To the minis- 
try he was early devoted ; and, by his habits of 
mental and moral cultivation, he became gradually 
prepared for its occupation. Of all the aspects in 
which he is presented to us, there is none so impos- 
ing and so important as that of the Great Preacher. 
Here he was unrivalled and alone. 

In glancing at the divines of our own country, 
and of a more modern period, it would be easy to 
advert to the rivalry of their peculiar powers. We 
might deseant upon the hortatory pungency of 
Baxter, the clearness of Tillotson, the gorgeous 
brillianey of ‘Taylor, the elaborate comprehensive- 
ness of Barrow, the divine energy, singleness of 
aim, and spiritual mindedness of Howe, the argu- 
mentative perspicuity and force of Horsley, and 
the fervid eloquence of Whitfield ; and, to come 
nearer, without touching the living, the simplicity, 
calmness, and vivid perceptions of Richard Wat- 
son, the enchanting sweetness and spiritual eleva- 
tion of Pearce, the pathos and solemnity of Fuller. 
But while admitting and admiring the superiority 
of some in the peculiarities for which they are most 
celebrated, we cannot fix on an individual amongst 
them all who displayed so much of that union and 
concentration of various faculties of mind, which 
rendered Hall illustrious. In a considerable de 
he appeared to have every quality named. He had 
pungency, clearness, brilliancy, comprehensiveness, 
energy, argumentative force, eloquence, simplicity, 
enchanting sweetness, devotional elevation, pathos, 
and solemnity. But his greatest peculiarity was, 
as we have intimated, the rich and perfect combi- 
nation of qualities. Like the bow of heaven, every 
color was there, and in harmony. 

We may, perhaps, be reminded of the most cel- 
ebrated French preachers ; and their pretensions 
are undoubtedly of the very first order. One of 
them—Saurin—stands alone as a Protestant ; three 
as Catholics, are usually named together, Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, and Massillon. 

Saurin is described as having a strong, clear, 
and harmonious voice. He practised two oratori- 
cal artifices—using that term in the best sense— 
namely, that of beginning his discourses in a low 


and subdued tone, and that of pausing at the end | 


of sentences to observe the effect upon his hearers. 


He wept from pure feeling, in addressing the» 


wicked. This we could easily imagine from ex- 
amining the appeals in his published discourses; 
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but they would not at all suggest the description 
given by one who heard him. ‘“‘ His preaching 
resembled a plentiful shower of dew, softly and 
imperceptibly insinuating itself into the minds of 
his numerous hearers, as the dew into the pores of 
plants, till the whole church was dissolved, and all 
in tears under his sermons.’’ In almost all his 
productions he displays great metaphysical subtle- 
ty, which one would scarcely suppose to flow in so 
soft a method. Here too, in fact, is discernible his 
greatest fault, for he appears to raise difficulties in 
order to solve them. In the general course of his 
argumentation there is an air of vivacity and glow- 
ing energy, and in his appeals, ardor, pungency, 
and force. His mode of winding up a discourse by 
reiterations and amplifications of a portion of the 
text, or some one prominent idea, is powerfully im- 
pressive. 

Bossuet, though eminent, is worthy of more ad- 
miration as an acute controversialist and sagacious 
historian than as a pulpit orator. He has indeed 
many noble passages which show that he had great 
strength of pinion, and but for his prejudices and 
adulatory spirit would have soared much higher. 
He abounds in exclamations, ee and ful- 
some flattery to the great. e are tired in him 
and other French eulogists of ‘‘ Grande Reine,”’ 
** Auguste Monarque,”’ and the offensive particu- 
larities introduced in celebrating the Virgin Mary, 
the Apostles and Saints. But, with all these ex- 
travagances, there is much force and grandeur ; and 
though he often descends to the very ground, he 
must not be denied his distinguishing epithet of the 
“* eagle of Meaux.”’ 

Bourdaloue has, by some critics, been assigned a 
far more eminent place in the temple of fame than 
Bossuet ; not only because he is much freer, and, 
indeed, almost entirely free, from the faults to 
which we have just adverted, but on account of the 
solidity and earnestness of his reasonings, the beau- 
ty of his arrangements, and the novelty of his 
thoughts. He displays great resources of mind, 
has much of point and power, and sounds with 
great effect the note of alarm. But notwithstand- 
ing his fertility, the energy and eloquence of Bos- 
suet at times render it difficult, in adjudicating 
their respective merits, to assign to either a very 
extraordinary superiority. 

In speaking of Massillon, we hazard little by say- 
ing that he was the prince of French preachers, 
and as in writing, so in the character of his pulpit 
discourses he must be regarded as approaching 
nearer to any other in resemblance to Robert Hall. 
They appear to have been similar in their methods 
as preachers, and there are strong analogies in 
their compositions. The entire description of Mas- 
sillon by D’Alembert, on his admission into the 
Royal Academy of Paris, might with little altera- 
tion be applied to Hall. He attracted and edified 
all classes of men, for though he commonly spoke 
in a language clear from its philosophical accuracy 
and reasoning, and in the highest degree both re- 
fined and eloquent, he spoke to the heart, and 
united pathos with sublimity, and his character for 
benevolence and pastoral fidelity, was as bright as 
his genius. 

It is always interesting and instructive to com- 

are the produ*tions of kindred minds. We may 
be assisted therefore to judge of these two extraor- 
dinary preachers, if we bring into juxtaposition one 
of the most celebrated passages produced by each. 
Witheut further comment upon them we shall just 
remark that Massillon’s appears most powerful in 
-4pplieation, and Hall’s most brilliant in conception : 








**I figure to myself,’’ says Massillon, ‘that 
our last hour is come—the heavens are opening 
over our heads—time is no more, and eternity has 
begun. Jesus Christ is about to appear to judge 
us, according to our deserts, and we are here wait- 
ing at his hands, the sentence of everlasting life or 
death. I ask you now—stricken with terror like 
yourselves, in no wise separating my lot from 
yours, but placing myself in the situation in which 
we must all one day stand before God our judge— 
if Christ, I ask you, were this moment come to 
make the awful partition of the just and the unjust, 
think you that the greater number would be 
saved! Do you believe that the numbers would 
even be equal? If the lives of the multitude here 
present were sifted, should we find among them 
ten righteous? Should we find a single one?” 

One can scarcely wonder at the instant effect 
which, according iv Voltaire, was produced on the 
congregation. The whole assembly started up 
from their seats, and interrupted the preacher by 
murmurs of surprise and acclamation.* ‘ 

We subjoin the magnificent passage of Hall, se- 
lected from his funeral sermon for the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales :-— 

‘* Eternity, it is surely not necessary to remind 
you, invests every state, whether of bliss or of suf- 


* We have given the passage in the most condensed, 
and, we think, the most powerful form in which it has 
appeared. It is most probably the nearest to what it was 
when first pronounced. Massillon, however, expanded it, 
we suppose, in passing through the press, and introduced 
other striking considerations. Whether these were real 
improvements others must decide, but it is due to the 
illustrious author that we should give the original, 2 
what he at least deemed the umended character of it. 
“ Je suppose que c'est ici votre derniére heure et Ja fin de 
Vunivers ; que les cieux vont s’ouvrir sur vos tétes, Je- 
sus-Christ paroitre dans sa gloire au milieu de ce temple, 
et que vous n’y étes assemblés que pour J’attendre, et 
comme des criminels tremblants, & qui l'on va prononcer, 
ou une sentence de grace, ou an arrét de mort éternelle : 
car, vous avez beau vous flatter, vous mourrez tels que 
vous étes aujourd’hui ; tous ces désires de changements 
qui vous amusent, vous amuseront jusq’au lit de la mort; 
c'est l’expérience de tous les siécles ; tout ce que vous 
trouverez alors en vous de nouveau, sera peut-étre un 
compte un peu plus grand que celui que vous auriez av- 
jourd’hui & rendre ; et sur ce que vous seriez, si !’on ve- 
noit vous juger dans le moment, vous pouvez presque de- 
cider de ce qui vous arrivera au sortir de la vie. 

* Or, je vous demande, et je vous le demande, frappé de 
terreur, ne séparant pas en ce point mon sort de votre, et 
me mettant dans la méme disposition o¥ je souhaite que 
vous entriez; je vous demande donc: Si Jésus-Christ 
paroissoit dans ce temple, au milieu de cette assemblee, la 
plus auguste de l’univers, pour nous juger, r faire le 
terrible discernement des boucs et des brebis, croyez vous 
ue le plus grand nombre de tout ce que nous sommes ic! 
at placé & la droite! croyez-vous que les choses du moins 
fussent égales? croyez-vous qu’il s’y trouvat seulement 
dix justes, que le Seigneur ne put trouver autrefois en cing 
villes tout entiéres? Je vous le demande, vous |’ignorez, 
et je l’ignore moi-méme ; vous seul, 6 mon Diea! connois- 
sez ceux qui vous appartiennent, nous savons du moins 

ue les pécheurs ne lui a iennent pas. Qr, qui sont 
ie fidéles ici assemblés ? les titres et tes dignités ne doi- 


vent étre wine rs pour rien ; vous en serez dépouilles 
st: qui 


devant Jésus- sont-ils ? beaucoup de pecheurs 
ui ne veulent pas se convertir; eneore plus qui le vou- 
ient, mais qui différent leur conversion ; plusieurs au- 
tres qui ne se convertissent jamais que pour retomber ; 
enfin un grand nombre qui croient n’avoir pas besoin de 
conversion : voila le parti des réprouvés. tranchez ces 
quatre sortes de pécheurs de cette assemblée sainte, car ils 
en seront retranchés au grand jour: issez maintenant 
justes ; of étes-vous? restes d’Israél, passez & la droite ; 
t de Jésus-Christ, démélez-vous de cette paille 
destinée au feu: 6 Dieu! od sont vos élus ? et que reste- 
t-il pour votre ?”—(Evvrets pe Massitton, Tom. 
iii., p. 311-312. 8vo. Paris, 1821. 
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fering, with a mysterious and awful importance 
entirely its own, and is the only property in the 
creation which gives that weight and moment to 
whatever it attaches, compared to which, all sub- 
junary joys and sorrows, all interests which know 
a period, fade into the most contemptible insignifi- 
cance. In appreciating every other object, it is 
easy to exceed the proper estimate ; and even of 
the distressing event which has so recently oceur- 
red, the feeling which many of us possess, is prob- 
ably adequate to the occasion. The nation has 
certainly not been wanting in the proper expression 
of its poignant regret at the sudden removal of this 
most lamented princess, nor of their sympathy 
with the royal family, deprived by this visitation 
of its brightest ornament. Sorrow is painted in 
every countenance, the pursuits of business and of 
pleasure have been suspended, and the kingdom is 
covered with the signals of distress. But what, 
my brethren, if it be lawful to indulge such a 
thought. what would be the funeral obseqnies of a 
lost soul? Where shall we find the tears fit to be 
wept at such a spectacle? or, could we realize the 
calamity in all its extent, what tokens of commis- 
eration and concern would be deemed equal to the 
occasion? Would it su‘fice for the sun to veil his 
light and the moon her brightness: to cover the 
ocean with mourning, and the heavens with sack- 
clotht or, were the whole frame of nature to be- 
come animated and vocal, would it be possible for 
her to utter a groan too deep, or a ery too piercing, 
to express the magnitude and extent of such a ca- 
tastrophe ?”” 

Mr. Foster has adverted with great keenness of 
observation, and we think with justice too, to the 
defects of Mr. Hall’s preaching, in reference to the 
hearers, remarking, that the crude admiration 
which can make no distinctions, never renders 
justice to what is really great. He notices that it 
was too general and theoretic; that it presented 
things too much. in unbroken breadth and mass ; 
that it was apt to exceed, in the most eloquent 
parts, the allowed license of exaggeration; that 
it was not kept in due relation to the realities of 
life; that while it was most excellent in the dis- 
crimination of topics, sentiments, arguments, it did 
not discriminate and individualize human charac- 
ters; and therefore it did not maintain an intimate 
commerce with the actual condition of the hearers. 
One thing may be remarked, however, in some de- 
gree of abatement of these severities of a friendly 
criticism, that probably Mr. Foster rarely if ever 
heard him address a very humble village congre 
tion, when many of these blemishes would vanish 
amidst the clear and holy light of truth, set forth 
with the utmost simplicity and earnestness. On 
public occasions, and in his general ministrations, 
these defects would shade the moral splendor and 
dignity of the preacher, and ought the more to be 
remembered, chet they may furnish important prac- 
tical instructions to the evangelical prophets. 

_ The text of his discourse was usually announced 
in the feeblest tone, chiefly from an incapacity of 
voice, and in a rapid manner, so as frequently to 
he inaudible to the majority of the congregation. 
He then introduced the general topic in a calm per- 
Spicuous statement, remarkable chiefly for its sim- 
Plicity, and not often calculated to give a stranger 
any promise of what was to come. It seemed to 
be marked by no effort ; frequently consisting of 
an exposition of the context, with a few plain ob- 
servations. At times, however, he would com- 
mence with some important sentiment, striking the 
attention at once, and making the rest of his dis- 





course a continual development of some fine train 
of thought which lay embedded in his own mind, 
and became every moment more visible as he dis- 
closed it by a course of close, consecutive, and con- 
vincing reasoning. His most metaphysical ad- 
dresses would gradually merge into earnest appeals. 
After the exordium, he would commonly hint at, 
rather than explicitly announce, the very simple 
divisions of the subject on which he intended to 
treat. Then his thoughts would begin to multi- 
ply, and the rapidity of his utterances, always con- 
siderable, would increase as he proceeded and 
kindled—evidently urged on by the momentum of 
his conceptions. He had no oratorical action, 
scarcely any kind of motion, excepting an occa- 
sional lifting or waving of the right hand; and in 
his most impassioned moments, an alternate re- 
treat and advance in the pulpit by a short step. 
Sometimes the pain in his back, to which he was 
80 great a martyr, would induce him to throw his 
arm behind, as if to give himself ease or support 
in the long-continued, and, to him, afflictive posi- 
tion of standing to address the people. Nothing 
of the effect which he produced depended on ex- 
traneous circumstances. There was no pomp, no 
rhetorical flourish, and few, though whenever they 
did occur, very appropriate images ; excepting to- 
wards the close of his sermon, when his imagina- 
tion became excursive, and he winged his way 
through the loftiest sphere of contemplation. His 
sublimest discourses were in the beginning didactic 
and argumentative, then descriptive and pathetic, 
and, finally, in the highest and best sense, im- 
aginative. ‘Truth was their universal element, 
and to enforce its claims was his constant aim. 
Whether he attempted to engage the reason, the 
affections, or the fancy, all was subsidiary to this 
greatend. He wasalways in carnest—profoundly 
inearnest. He lost himself in the glories of his 
theme ; and amidst the fervors of his eloquence, 
the force of his argumentation, and the beauty of 
his diction, it was manifest that his supreme aim 
was to ‘‘ win souls to Christ.” 

Notwithstanding many hesitations at the outset, 
there was a continual flow—a flow of elegant ex- 
pression, exquisite turns of thought, pure senti- 
ment, and exalted feeling. Among other qualities 
of his public speaking, it was one of the most ex- 
traordinary that, even while the rapidity of the 
utterance was such as almost to outrun the appre- 
hensions of his hearers, every word, though by no 
means minutely premeditated, was as proper in 
itself, and as beautifully collocated, as if it had been 
the result of long and laborious consideration. He 
could touch at will the inner springs of emotion, 
dive into the recesses of the mind, expose sophism, 
vanquish error, and stem the fierce revolt of pre- 
judiee ; and with equal success could he speak to 
the experienced and aged Christian, awakening at 
a touch his liveliest and holiest sensibilities, im- 
parting consolation to the troubled mind, unfolding 
the mysteries, while he breathed the spirit of the 
gospel, dissipated the influence of evil agency, en- 
countering the efforts of inherent corruption, open- 
ing Heaven to view, making its glories palpable, 
and by leading you through the gates of the celes- 
tial city, rendering the enchanted hearers conscious 
of strange joys, which seemed not to belong to 
earth, but to some more elevated state of existence. 
Then the bodily organs would appear to be almost 
ineapable of furnishing a channel wide enough for 
the stream of thought, which expanded as it flowed, 
till it spread as into an ocean glowing with the 
morning light of eternity. 
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REFORM YOUR WALTZING. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


REFORM YOUR WALTZING. 


A weat little book was put forth under the 
above title a couple of years ago by Messrs. Long- 
man. A second edition is, we understand, in the 
press, with a supplement containing Meditations 
on the Polka, by a Bavarian diplomatist, and the 
Physiology of the Cellarius by the distinguished 
professor who invented and gave his name to that 
graceful dance. 

The author takes for his text the dictum that 
‘* waltzing is the art of a gentleman, and never 
yet was taught or understood by a dancing-mas- 
ter.” 

To an unlearned eye the diagrams and directions 
by which he asserts his claims to gentility appear 
hopelessly abstruse and complicated ; and although 
a practised dancer may possibly find little difficulty 
in unravelling them, yet as we presume that the 
object of an amateur is rather to instruct the igno- 
rant than to address the accomplished, we must 
entreat that he will not cast aside his pen until he 
has given us clearer and ampler directions on a 
topic which must, in the present day, interest so 
deeply the head of every family. 

is view of waltzing as practised in Britain is 
gloomy in the extreme. He deplores the clumsi- 
ness of the English as a nation, and even ventures 
to affirm that ‘‘ he never has yet met with two 
persons together who did the real three steps back- 
ward and forward of the Rhenish waltz in the per- 
fection of which it is susceptible.” 

Now this is really going too far. We must 
maintain, in despite of the amateur’s assertions, 
that London, during the season, contains some of 
the finest waltzers, both indigenous and exotic, 
that the civilized world has generated. 

We would back ourselves, with the aid of the 
court newsman, to bring to bear at a very few 
hours’ notice on Any given point where the Cham- 
pagne was good and the plover’s eggs genuine, 
scores of elegant young men unsurpassable in 
speed, endurance, and oiliness of movement. The 
government offices, the foot guards, and the Scots 
horse, are a host in themselves, not to mention the 
agile and energetic attachés to the various foreign 
missions at our court. 

Moreover, it is well known that a large and 
well-organized body of young men exists in Lon- 
don, under the conduct of the ubiquitous Al- 
see Tiptoe, who earn their daily bread sole] 

y their proficiency in the waltz, Polka, and Cel- 
larius. 

We do not publish this fact to their disadvan- 
tage. Far from it. For how, we pause to in- 
quire, can a man earn his livelihood more credita- 
bly than by the sweat of his brow? 

These deserving and hard-working votaries of 
Terpischore are well-made, active fellows, tastily 
but inexpensively dressed, who would be equally 
well calculated for the vocation of lamplighters, or 
any other calling which depended more upon their 
calves than their brains. Indeed, it has been inti- 
mated to us that when the London season is over, 
those members of the Dancing Club who do not 
travel about the country professionally with Weip- 
pert and Julien, or betake themselves to Paris, 
‘* pour reviver leur Polka,’ endeavor to keep up 
their condition, and earn a few shillings by feats 
of pedestrianism in the suburbs of London, which 
are recorded in Bell’s Life, as those of the 





Piccadilly Pet, the Belgravian Snob, the Mayfair 
Deer, &c. 

From February to August they are diffused 
throughout the ball-rooms of London wherever; 
link-boys and fiddles are to be heard and lobstey 
salads to be eaten, in Baker-street and in Bel- 
gravia, at the Lord Mayor’s ball and at Devon. 
shire House, dancing indiscriminately with every. 
thing female, ‘* gui leur vient sous la main,” {or 
it is the grand principle of their profession to be 
impartial. 

hey give themselves no airs, are civil to every 
one, venerate ball-rooms much and dinner-givers 
more, and acquire marvellous adroitness in dis. 
covering mislaid shawls, getting up family coaches 
in a crowd, and transporting corpulent chaperons 
from place to place with celerity and precision. 
They are not much estimated by men, but mothers 
consider them as safe partners for their daughters, 
and girls like them because they dance well, and 
don’t bother them with conversation. 

They appear to us to occupy the same relative 
position with regard to the déjutantes of the season 
that professional jockeys bear to the favorites for 
the Derby and Oaks. 

Tn fact, when a lady who breeds for the London 
market, ‘‘ brings out’’ a daughter whom she con- 
siders likely to carry off one of the great stakes of 
the matrimonial lottery, she prefers intrusting her 
on grand occasions to the guidance of Alphonse 
Tiptoe rather than to that of any one who may 
hold an intermediate grade between that accom- 
plished pupil of Madame Michau and the Marquis 
of Colchicum, the prize parti of the day. 

In the first place Mrs. Rhino is aware that Al- 
phonse knows if he were to presume to dream of 
making love to the innocent Eloise Rhino, she 
would treat him as unceremoniously as she would 
treat her butler under similar circumstances ; and 
that all the capital dinners, and pleasant svirées, 
and morning polkeries in Grosvenor-square, and 
déjeuners dinatories at Richmond, would, from 
that moment, belong rather to the past than the 
future. 

Alphonse Tiptoe therefore thinks no more of 
committing such a folly than Jem Robinson does 
of buying ‘** The Merry Monarch’’ cheap to draw 
his one-horse chaise, but he waltzes smooth!y, and 
gallops rapidly, and polks intricately, and shows 
his white teeth, and asks Eloise whether she was 
at the opera on Tuesday, and whether she is going 
thither on Saturday ; and inquires how she liked 
the last court-ball, and whether there was not a 
dreadful mixture at Mrs. Percy Smith's, and 
so on. 

The Marquis of Colchicum, whose pensive air 
may be occasioned either by love or by the 
wretched breed of foxes in the midland countries, 
looks coolly on, meanwhile, at Miss Rhino's tiny 
twinkling feet, and sees her smiling and chattering 
earnestly with Alphonse, without feeling the 
smallest twinge of jealousy ; for he is a man of 
the world, secure in his 20,0007. a year ; he knows 
Alphonse’s precise position in society—that he is 
poor, and a dancer by profession, and that the 
simple Eloise is too well principled, and has been 
too carefully brought up to think of anything but 
the pick of the peerage, for her first two seasons 
at least. 

Mrs. Rhino contemplates the trio with maternal 
pride and anxiety, smiling approvingly at Al 
phonse’s trained activity, and rivalling the electric 
telegraph by the delicacy and accuracy with which 
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she works Eloise, who is as well broken as an old 
pointer, and would no more think of listening to 
Alphonse when Lord Colchicum appeared disposed 
to talk to her, than the said pointer would deign to 
notice a lark, with a partridge under his nose. 

In such little social scenes as these, Alphonse 
and his compeers play conspicaous parts, and so 
they lead pleasant, easy lives till their youth has 
slided away in one incessant twirl, and then when 
baldness or grey hairs and corpulence assail them, 
and when their legs, their bread winners, be- 
gin to fail, they shuffle off the stage of fashion 
able life, and nobody knows or cares what becomes 
of them. 

Some few, who have interest, settle down as 
masters of ceremonies at Margate and Broadstairs, 
whilst others marry rich and hideous relicts 
of opulent tradesmen—but the demand for such 
desirable widow-women is far greater than the 


supply. 

Tous and more active members of the pro- 
fession fill up their places at the dinner-tables and 
in the ball-rooms of London ; their ga wana 
who are all married, and have houses in Belgrave- 
square, and from ten to fifteen children a piece, 
hate them because they know too much about 
their anti-nuptial campaigns ; dances from A ustra- 
lasia and the Polynesian Islands supersede the 
Polka and Cellarius of their youth and the me 
consolation which remains to poor, fat, stupid, 
gouty old Jack Tiptoe, (for his name wasn’t Al- 
phonse,) whilst he leads the life of a cabbage in 
the corner of a second-rate club, is the retrospect 
of an actively-spent life, which moralists assure us 
is a very agreeable thing to look back upon—and 
for Jack’s sake we hope it is. 

And yet in the face of all this an amateur asserts 
that Englishmen cannot waltz. Bah! 

Cependant, il ya du bon dans son livre. He 
hints in conclusion at the disgraceful conditioa in 
which many very promising young ladies com- 
mence the Ranten season. 

No man in these enlightened days would be so 
foolish or so cruel as to attempt to distinguish him- 
self in a quick thing from Melton Spinney on a 
horse fat and short of work. Yet how many girls 
do we see brought up to town in country condition, 
and expected, without any previous preparation, to 
go through the season with advantage to them- 
selves and credit to their chaperons. 

We again, in conclusion, entreat the amateur 
not to lay aside his pen until he has worked out 
the vein which he has so happily touched upon ; 
he would confer a real blessing on mothers, far 
beyond the soothing syrup, if he would throw 
together a few chapters on the condition and train- 
ing of young women for the London market, with 
instructions as to the quantity of walking exercise 
and alteratives requisite to enable them to polk till 
five in the morning without changing color or turn- 
ing a hair. 

le cannot take a better model for his work than 
“* Nimrod on the Condition of Hunters.”’ 
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Tue untoward circumstances of the poor man’s 
life were very wretched. When he rose early 
from his bed, it was to spend hours of weary, un- 
elevating, ill-requited toil. His meals were un- 
savory, and barely sufficient to support the exer- 





tion he was forced to undergo. He returned at 
night to a bleak, miserable hut, where a scanty 
fire rather tantalized him with its glimmering than 
warmed him with its heat. "The wind, with cheer- 
less sound, shook his broken windows. Yet did 
the poor man not seek the ale-house parlor, witt 
its crackling hearik and its, loose companions, but 
remained in his dreary home, as though it had 
been a paradise, and the thought of returning to it 
cheered him through the hours of labor. What 
was the charm of this lonely—yes, it was lonely— 
and miserable dwelling ? 

A friend of the poor man had given him a talis- 
man, made by a great magician, and this talismar 
gives the answer to our question. Truly a won- 
drous talisman, that could be set in force every 
evening. By its virtue, the dilapidated room 
assumed all sorts of beautiful forms. Sometimes 
it would change to a princely hall, and the holes in 
the walls would enlarge, and arch themselves into 
Gothic windows, through which the light cast 
gorgeous colors upon the Mosaic floor. Then this 
would vanish, and the poor man would find him- 
self in a fine country, through which streams 
flowed sparkling in the sun, while his view was 
bounded by tall hills, verdant with grass, and dis- 
tinctly marked with wild flowers; or melting 
away, i with distance, into the clear blue of the 
sky. Nor was the virtue of the talisman confined 
to exhibitions that might be found in actual life. 
Now the owner of it would seem to sink below the 
surface of the sea, where sea-nymphs would ex- 
hibit their wondrous treasures; now he would 
penetrate into the bowels of the mountain, and 
perceive the gnomes at their fantastic labors ; now 
the hand of time would for him be turned back, 
and he would converse with the sages and warriors 
of antiquity ; and a song would swell upon his ears, 
such as might have been sung in old Hellas. 
What marvel was it that the poor man loved the 
dwelling in which such wonder and delight were 
revealed ? 

Thinkest thou, reader, that what we have writ- 
ten is a phantasy—a short fairy tale’ Not at all: 
we have been narrating a fact of frequent oceur- 
rence. The talisman was a book—what is com- 
monly called a ‘‘ book of fiction,’’ nothing more ; 
and the imagination of the poor man, when he 
read it, was so stimulated, that a number of 
— creations concealed the miseries of actual 
ife. 

Ye who inveigh against ‘fiction,’ think ye 
that the world is so beautiful to all its inhabitants 
that the imagination must be chained and tied 
down, lest it adorn and beautify it more? Think 
you that the thing ye call ‘‘ fact’’ is so holy that it 
ought to engross al] the faculties of man, and that 
he may not dream of aught beyond? Truly, it is 
but to a few that the real beauty of the world is 
revealed ; and even they speak of these revelations 
either in what you call “ fiction,”’ or they are 
philosophers, such as you style dreamers. 

A large class are those dreamers. To feel that 
one has a power within that can free itself from 
the power without—to stretch the pinions of the 
soul, and to shake off the earthly dust that cleaves 
to them—to assert one’s right to be a denizen of a 
fair country, that the tyrant cannot encircle with 
walls, nor the bigot defile with hatred ;—this it is 
to be a dreamer. 

We may mourn, now and then, that some of us 
are awake.—VJerrold’s Magazine. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE GRAND GENERAL JUNCTION AND INDEFI- 


NITE EXTENSION RAILWAY RHAPSODY. 


BY A PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tuovex the farmer’s hope may perish, 
While in floods the harvest lies, 
Speculation Jet us cherish, 
Let the railway market rise ! 


Honest trader, whosoever, 
Sick with losses, sad with cares, 
Quit your burden now or never, 
Cut the shop and deal in shares. 


Spendthrift—short of drink and dinners, 
Half-pay captain, younger son, 

Boldly throw while all are winners, 
Laugh henceforth at debt and dun. 


Come, ye saints, whose skill in cavilling, 
Shock’d at skittles, cards, or dice, 

Thinks, except for Sunday travelling, 
Railway gaming is no vice. 


Hither haste, each black-leg fellow, 
Quit the turf or loaded bone ; 

Like your brother-black Othello, 
Own vour oceupation ’s gone. 


Tribes that live by depredation— 

** Bulls’’ and ** bears,”’ and birds of prey, 
See the coming spoliation, 

Scent the premiums far away. 


** Stags !’’ your rapid forms revealing, 
Show awhile your front so bright, 

Then, from your pursuers stealing, 
Vanish sudden out of sight. 


Leave all meaner things, my St. John, 
For the locomotive race ; 

Post your tin upon the engine, 
Go ahead, and keep the pace. 


At a railway monarch’s splendor 
Envious squires and nobles stare ; 

Even the Hebrew gewgaw vender 
Turns shareholder in despair. 


Now no more the Ragfair dealer 

Hints with horrid breath, ‘* Old Clo’ ;” 
Putting forth another feeler, 

** Any shares?” he whispers low. 


Every paper ’s a prospectus, 
Nostrums, news, are at an end; 

** Easy shaving’’ don’t affect us, 
Silent even ‘* The Silent Friend.” 


Morison resigns his bubbling, 
Lazenby has lost his zest ; 

Widow Welch has ceased from troubling, 
Weary Moses is at rest. 


Every station, age, and gender, 
Deep within the torrent dip ; 

Even our children, young and tender, 
Play at games of nursery scrip. 


Over meadows, moors, and mosses, 
Quagmires black, and mountains grey, 

Careless where or how it crosses, 
Speculation finds the way. 


Every valley is exalted, 
Every mountain is made low ; 
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Where we once were roughly jolted, 
Light and lively now we go. 


Speed along with fire and fury ! 
Hark! the whistle shrilly shrieks! 
Speed—but mark! we don’t insure ye 
’Gainst the boiler’s frolic freaks. 


But before a trip is ventured, 
This precaution prudence begs : 
When you've seen your luggage enter’d, 
Also book your arms and legs. 


Ask not if yon luckless stoker, 
Blown into the air, survive— 
These are trifles, while the broker 

Quotes our shares at ninety-five. 


Vainly points some bleeding spectre 
To his mangled remnants ;—still 
Calmly answers each Director, 
** Charge the damage to the bill.’’ 


All the perils which environ 
(As the poet now would sing) 

Him who meddles with Aot iron, 
Seem to us a pleasant thing. 


Countless lines, from Lewes to Lerwick, 
Cross like nets the country soon ; 
Soon a railway (atmospheric) 
Speeds our progress to the moon. 


Traversing yon space between us, 
Soon the rapid trains will brin 

Ores from Mars and fires from Venus, 
Lots of lead from Saturn’s Ring ; 


Belts from Jupiter’s own factory, 
Mercury from Maia’s Son ; 

And when summers look refractory, 
Bottled sunbeams from the sun. 


If too soaring, too seraphic, 
Seems to some that heavenward track, 
T’other way there ’s much more traffic, 
Though not many travel back. 


What a gradient through Avernus! 
What a curve will Hades take! 


‘When with joy the Shades discern us, 


How Hell's terminus will shake ! 


How the Pandemonium Junction, 
With the Central will combine, 

Rattling both without compunction 
Down the Tartarus incline ! 


Phlegethon no more need fright us, 
For we ‘ve bridged its fiery way ; 
And the steamer on Cocytus 
Long ago has ceased to pay. 


Charon—under sequestration— 
Does the Stygian bark resign, 
Glad to find a situation 
As policeman to the line. 


Thoughts of penance need not haunt us ; 
Who remains our sins to snub? 

Pluto, Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
All have joined the ‘Railway Club.”’ 


Fortune’s gifts, then, catch and cherish ; 
Follow where her currents flow ; 

Sure to prosper—or to perish, 

Follow, though to Styx we go! 
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From Jerrold’s Magazine. 
THE PRICE OF A GARTER AND THE PRICE OF 
A LIFE. 


Amp the chaos of printed rubbish, the piles of 
undigested evidence, the marshalled columns of 
unapproachable statistics, which every — 
arliament patriotically prepares for the buttermen 
and trunkmakers of its country, may be found 
those records of our yearly national expenditure, 
that gigantic family account-book, that dismal edi- 
tion of ** that ’s the way the money goes ;”’ in fine, 
the long series of volumes called the ‘* miscellane- 
ous estimates and civil contingencies.’’ Chance, 
not choice, led us the other day to glance at the 
items noted last session. We were mechanically 
running our eye along page after page, and col- 
umn after column, detailing the mass of matters 
upon which our taxation is expended, when sud 
denly we came upon the two following items 
placed almost side by side, as though wooing 
observation and criticism. And they shall have 
both. First, however, read them :— 


The amount issued to pay rewards to the 
crews of the boats ‘“‘ Karl Grey,”’ 
“Po,” ‘Sparrow,’ ‘‘Duke of 
York,’’ and ‘* Carvline,’’ for saving 
the lives of the crew of the ‘* Shep- 
herdess,’’ wrecked on the Goodwin £ s. d. 
SES es ae eee ° ee ie 
Fees paid to the officers of the Order of 
the Garter, upon the installation of 
his Majesty the King of the French 
as Knight Companion, 439 3 4 


And now, English reader, do you not feel in- 
clined, as we did, to start with indignant astonish- 
ment from your seat—to fling away as a filthy 
thing, this parliamentary-sanctioned document—to 
protest with every energy of your soul, against 
the system which sanctions such moral monstrosi- 
ties, which rates so high the consequence of an 
unmerited bauble, and which passes almost with, 
so to speak, a monetary sneer—a pounds-shillings- 
and-pence scoff—over an exploit in which precious 
human life was adventured—by which precious 
human life was saved. 

With no record of the fourteenth century have 
we to do; with no musty account of the gaudy 
glories of an ancient tourney, of a Field of Cloth 
of Gold ; with no memento of the empty show of 
the old pageantry of knight-errantry; with no 
antiquarian-saved morsel of the cost of that spirit 
of chivalry, sceptred by a two-handed sword, 
which revelled in the droit du seigneur, and amused 
itself with the extraction of Jewish teeth ; in fine, 
with no item, of the national expenses, paid in 
the days when the curfew toll extinguished fire 
and candle, and the thick-walled holds of robber 
nobles, blotted the desart of England; with no 
record of those Young England-loved ages have 
we to deal, but with items of our own times— 
expenses noted by a parliament we ourselves are 
constitutionally feigned to have elected. Yes, it 
is this age of utility, of humanity—this age made 
the glorious thing it is, by the abounding, extend- 
ing, ennobling. spirit of commerce—this age which 
appreciates the blessings of our sailors and our 
ships ; it is this country which toasts its wooden 
walls, sings about them, goes into raptures about 
them, proclaims that it owes its all to them, which 
lavishes its hundreds in presenting a glittering 
trinket to a foreign monarch, and grudges its tens 








of pounds to the dauntless preservers of the most 
valuable lives our island rears. 

People of England, why should you pay Louis 
Philippe’s garter expenses? What interest have 
you in those solemn chapters, those gilded mum- 
meries in which this said garter is distributed to 
the accident of accidents; the reward of rank, 
never the guerdon of merit; the trapping of mind- 
less nobles, never the badge of glorious thinkers 
or doers? Why should you give the fruits of toil- 
some days and exhausting nights over to defray 
expenses which can never benefit you’ Work- 
men at the forge and at the loom—were one of 
you to speak as Demosthenes spoke, to think as 
Socrates thought, to write as Shakspeare wrote— 
think you that for him would be reserved, to him 
would be offered, that order so highly prized by its 
donors ; that strip of ribbon for which hereditary 
legislators break their pledges; and by means of 
which, corrupt and corrupting ministers distribute 
their bribes? We know the man of mind would 


spurn the badge of the man of rank ; but so do not 
think the silly dukes, the mindless marquesses, 
| who, for the sake of that same order, wheel from 


one bench to another in parliament; leap and 
cringe, and bow and bend before a sneering minis- 
ter’s will. People of England! the Order of the 
Garter is not for you, your champions, your 
heroes. It is reserved for rank, for those who do 
what they like with their own, who would bring 
their black footmen into your chamber of legisla- 
ture, who launch the thunder of their sneers upon 
you the *‘ unwashed, swinish multitude.”’ 

But yet they graciously condescend to take your 
money for the defrayal of the puerile mummery of 
their investiture. There is no vulgarity in hard 
eash—that is an affront which can always be 
pocketed. Here you see, for fees exacted upon 
one of the grave occasions in question—paid prob- 
ably to some worthless flutterer of the court—for 
some such service as writing a name in a register, 
or holding a sword or a mace ina childish cere- 
mony—the sum of £439. Not that the amount 
is of the slightest consequence ; but the principle 
is. It is all-important. The people’s money 
paid for what the people have no interest in, for 
what profits them not, for what concerns them not 
—this is the principle, and to it we call attention. 

And now look to the other picture. Look to 
the infinitesimal sum paid for the inestimable ser- 
vice. Yet have we not interest in it—profit in it— 
concern in it? We are a seafaring people. Close 
by our greatest commercial river lies perhaps the 
most dangerous and the most fatal shoal in the 
world. Within its shifting sands thousands of 
gallant ships lie buried ; they are the bottomless 
grave of hundreds of thousands of gallant hearts, 
which met their fate as they bounded with glad- 
ness to see the dear white cliffs again; or, with a 
sterner joy, beheld them fading across the water 
as all hopefully they ploughed their way towards 
a southern world. 

And on the coast, by these sad Goodwin Sands, 
live a hardy race, whose lives are passed in saving 
life—whose eyes are never off the tortuous chan- 
nels and mazy world of sandbanks—and whose 
boats are never on the beach when a distressed 
ship is on the reef. 

t us not be met for a moment by the canting 
ery of ‘* mercenary considerations ;”’ let us not be 
told that the Deal and Ramsgate boatmen have an 
eye to salvage as well as to saving life. Well do 
we know that were not one penny to be made of 
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the hazardous trip, a single sailor would never 
drown amid the surf of the Goodwin Sands without 
the lives of dozens being adventured if possible to 
save him. But we grant in a moment that the 
Deal boatmen live principally by the profits the 

derive from their salvage expeditions to the Good- 
wins. Will any man grudge it'—‘‘ The laborer 
is worthy of his hire ;’’ and if his life be risked 
any time he labors, is he not worthy of a greater 
hire. This whole world labors in some shape or 
other for hiret Lawyers, parsons, doctors, 
authors, all have their fees of one kind or another. 
Asa rule, the medical man does not step in to 
arrest disease and prolong life without being paid 
for it; the minister does not expound the heaven- 
ward duties of his flock without his due in tithe 
pigs. This is all as it ought to be. All must 
ive; none can live without submitting in some 
sort to that great law which keeps the social fabric 
together—the law which rewards fairly services 
performed duly. 

The boatmen, then, who pass their lives in their 
galleys and luggers, battling with the stormy seas 
of the channel ; ever on the look-out for distressed 
vessels ; ever risking their lives to save those of 
others ; it may be those of hapless foreigners—is 
there, can there be, any class of our maritime po 
ulation more valuable ; more worthy; not merely 
of that empty admiration which fills no belly and 
covers no back, but of those substantial marks of 
our national gratitude which would make their 
homes more comfortable, their boats more sea- 
worthy, their wives and orphans something better 
than mere paupers ; when the sea had swallowed, 
as too often it does, those who had up to that hour 
won the family bread; and won it by a life of 
toil, watching, and danger? 

We grudge our taxation often ; but sure are we 
that not a voice would be raised against the 
increased expense—were thousands, instead of 
tens of pounds, to be voted by parliament to those 
brave fellows who from time to time, in the midst 
of dangers unknown by those who live on shore, 
dash to sea in the driving storm of a winter’s 
night to save a drowning crew. 

Ah! ye gentlemen of England, whose notion 
of the English channel is founded upon the expe- 
rience of a two hours’ run on a sunny summer’s 
afternoon from Dover to Calais, how little do you 
know of the same strait in the times of winter’s 
wrath. We have seen the channel in all its 
phases; we have seen it in its fury, when the 
elements raved and roared about us; we have 
seen an ill-fated ship dashed upon the dread Good- 
wins; we have seen the noble fellows of Deal 
plunge their boats through the boiling surf, and 
dash out amid the wildest fury of the tempest ; we 
have seen all this; we have seen from afar de- 
spairing crews succored by their brave deliverers ; 
and we ask the reader to follow us in a brief 
sketch of such a scene :— 

The time is night; a wild winter’s night; we 
are standing on the shingly beach of Deal. Be- 
hind us extends a long dark mass, here and there 
enlivened by a sparkling light ; it is the line of ten- 
ements which extends along the sea-shore. The 
wind is blowing right in from the sea; a furious 
shrieking gale ; listen to it; screaming round roofs 
and chimneys ; swinging projecting signs, with a 
dull wheezy creak; rustling and swaying wildly 
the topmost branches of the groaning, bending 
trees. A fearful night it is in the channel. Hark 
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again to that long-drawn whistle almost as sha 
and deafening as the shriek of escaping steam. |t 
is the gust driving through the half-struck rigging 
of the beached boat, under whose lee we are 
crouching. How it sings in the blocks, and seizes 
the untied ends of ropes, and blows them out as 
straight as wires. You can feel the stout staves 
of the lugger tremble upon the shingle as the full 
fury of the squall falls like a driving sheet of iron 
upon its broadside. But these sounds are only fit- 
fully heard; one continuous roar, dull, heavy, yet 
ever and anon waxing awful in its deep diapason 
power, and again occasionally broken, by a rattling 
shaleing noise, makes up the prevailing music of 
the storm. It is the thunder of the surf; now for 
a momem it waxes comparatively faint; and you 
hear the sound as it were wandering along the 
beach, as the long extending ridges of foaming 
water dash their bursting forms on shore, running, 
so to speak, along the line of coast, clothing it al! 
with a dread barrier of frothing, tumbling water. 
The lull endures but for a moment; the ocean is 
gathering strength for another onset; you almost 
feel it coming; and then, crash! on rushes the 
mighty wave, towering and mounting, and curling 
as it approaches, and then pitching its whole 
weight of green and white water upon the beach, 
dashing up the sloping shingle in an avalanche of 
foam, white as creaming milk; swallowing the 
dull grey expanse of pebbles in its phosphorescent 
brightness ; and then having exhausted its power 
and its volume, rushing back in a broad torrent 
down the beach, sweeping to sea tons of rattling, 
scraping shingle, to be thrown onward again by the 
succeeding wave. 

Look forth—ha! that was a gust, a fearful one. 
Is this raint No, no. You feel it salt on your 
lips, smarting in your eyes; it is the spray caught 
up by the tempest, and dashed ashore in blinding 
showers. All is dark—dark; the broad belt of 
surf shines before you with a cold brightness, be- 
yond it all is dim and troubled, but here and there 
you catch white blotches speckling the dark sur- 
face of the ocean. These are the combing waves 
curling and breaking in the Downs. And mark— 
you catch it at intervals, now tossed high, now 
disappearing in the sea—a light. It is the Gull 
light-ship, tossing and struggling in the tempest, 
but steady to her moorings, and guiding by her 
warning lantern, running ships through the princi 
pal passage in the sands. 

And now breaks out the moon. Her light 
comes pale and fitfully through the jagged, torn 
edges of driving clouds. You see the seud flying 
rapidly athwart the sky—dim, grey, watery clouds 
—through the fast opening and closing fissures 0! 
which the moonlight comes half obscured down. 
It shows you the white frothing sea, the broad 
gleaming mass of foam which the rolling sur! 
shoots over the beach, and the array of heavy 
boats, drawn up beyond its influence on shore. 
Looking seawardly, we distinguish the bursting 
crests of long ridges of waves, and far off, where 
the cloud on the horizon has lifted apparently 
inch or two, you can observe the irregular, peaked, 
and jagged outline of the agitated sea. 

A group of sturdy seafaring men, muffled up !" 
pea-jackets, and with their glazed hats stuck firmly 
on their heads, are our companions ; most of them 


have long night-glasses to their eyes, and leaning 
across the gunwales of the boats, their scrutiny of 
the ocean hardly ceases for a moment—their talk 
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js little; in broken sentences, and confined to the 
noting of the shifting of the wind half a point, or 
an inquiry as to whether ‘‘ that schooner, her that 
carried away both topmasts off the Foreland, had 

the Gull afore sunset.’’ Now and then a 
woman, muffled in her shawl, steals down from the 
town to exchange a word with her husband, or 
brother, or father, and to hope to God he will not 
go to sea to-night. And then the shrinking crea- 
ture departs, and the watch is renewed. Our 
friends are Deal boatmen on the look-out. 

And now the moon is obscured again. A heavy 
darkness settles down around ; the gale which had 
lulled for a moment, bursts out again, and a tremen- 
dous sea pours its water up to the keel of the boat 
where we are stationed. 

“ Hillo, there goes! look out, mates!” 

A general movement and exclamation, as, far to 
sea, what seems a tiny speck of light, suddenly 
glimmers forth, and then shoots rapidly into the 
air. A rocket!—watch again.—See, another! 
There is a ship in distress! An instant, and after 
a flash comes a smothered boom—there go her 
minute guns. Another signal yet. A bright- 
gleaming lurid light breaks forth, it shows a dark 
shapeless mass, tossing spars and riven sails and 
white foam around—out in a moment. 

“ A brig on the Knock—that last sea went over 
him and put out his blue light—now, then, my 
lads look alive !’’ 

It is the captain of the boat who speaks. The 
instant which the portfire burned had enabled him 
to ascertain—bearings, distances—all he wanted. 
In two hours, at most, he will be alongside. 

All is bustle—people pour down as if by magic 
from the town—the wives of the boatmen are all | 
tremblingly on the beach, bringing huge oil-cloth | 
wrappers and well-greased sea-boots. A dozen | 
sailors are in the boat making all snug. A rag of 
a foresail and spanker, both close-reefed, are hoist- 
ed; the furious wind strains and flaps the heavy 
wet canvass as though it were ladies’ curl paper ; 
the blocks rattle and the greased ropes cheep creak- 
ingly. A group has collected round the boat, rol- 
lers are beneath her keel; her crew, six or eight 
stout fellows, all oilskin and boots, are on board ; 
the skipper already mechanically grasping the tiller 
with one hand, and, with the other arm twined 
round the staying of the mizenmast, steadying 
himself, as he anxiously watches the proper mo- 
ment for the grand push across the surf. An old 
seaman stands beside him, and they talk almost as 
much by signs as by words to a third “ ancient 
mariner,”’ close by on the beach. 

Twice have the captain's lips moved to give the 
decisive order, and twice has he paused. At 
length he sees his game. A huge sea has broken ; 
half floating the boat, and scattering the group 
which stood beside it. The back water rushes 
into the sea, and there is a momentary lull. 

‘* Now then my hearties, clap on, out with her !’” 
The words come on the ear like pistol shots. There 
1s a shout, and in a moment the warp of a kedge an- 
chor, lying far beyond the surf, is seized by the crew. 

e boatmen on shore clap shoulder manfully to 
the starting boat. A steady drag on the warp, and 
she moves along her rollers—a moment, and she is 
fairly in the water. ‘ Now, my men, haul!— 
through the surf with her while the lull holds.” 

e black mass heaves and pitches in the tumbling 
spray—on—on, out to sea! Heavens! look there ; 





a curling sea bursts in thunder ; the heavv boat is 


tossed landward like a feather ; a cloud of sparkling 
spray is over her; the sea rushes and tumbles like 
a cataract! Is she ashoret Nota bit of it. The 
surge roars up the beach. She is beyond it. Ha! 
again and again she has to buffet with a meeting 
sea, plunged head-down into them, and then rising 
all buoyantly, shaking her feathers, the crew baling 
cheerfully, the sails already dripping, but bellying 
and struggling as though they would tear the stout 
masts up by the step. Hurrah! fairly beyond the 
surf, and tearing madly along, close to the wind ; 
not a gull, not a duck rides the sea more lightly ? 
shooting three-fourths of her keel out of the sea, 
plunging into it with a roaring leap as though she 
flew to her yawning grave; in an instant again, 
feather-like, skimming the crest of the next surge, 
avoiding its fury by a dexterous twist of the tiller ; 
the crew clinging sternly to the weather-rigging ; 
the steersman, with compressed lips and firm reso- 
lute eyes, cool and fearless as though in his own 
distant home ashore, glancing warily from the 
struggling canvass to the run of the fast-following 
seas :—so does the gallant Deal lugger work her 
wild way, threading the mazes of the dangerous 
shoals, glancing by fields of foam which would en- 
gulph her in a moment, coolly calculating her dis- 
tances and bearings, and fearlessly approaching the 
stranded ship. 

We need not fully follow up the narrative of 
scenes which every winter sees enacted among the 
Goodwins; suffice it to say, that, in many in- 
stances, after braving a sea which—we soedk ad- 
visedly—not a seaman of any nation but our own 
would dare to face, after working their way through 
the terrible channels of the Goodwins, our Deal 
boatmen dash alongside the yielding ship, shelter 
themselves as much as possible under her lee, drag 


the despairing passengers and crew through the - 


foaming water to their own plunging, dancing 
boat, and bear them off safely and triumphantly 
ashore. 

And the records of such exploits, as left in our 
national official accounts of rewards and payments 
for national services, are such items as we have al- 
ready quoted. 

For idle court ceremony we disburse hundreds ; 
for life freely perilled and dauntlessly saved we 
give units. A man dresses himself like a jack- 
pudding, enacts the part of a solemn puppet ina 
raree-show—is Gold Stick, or Silver Stick, or stick 
of some sort or other—and for the mighty national 
service he receives hundreds of pounds ! 

Another leaves his home, his family, the safe 
dry ground, for a stormy sea, on a stormy night— 
braving the most fearful sands and surf known to 
mariners—and saving the lives of helpless drown- 
ing men at the imminent risk of his own, and lo! 
the national purse-strings are untied, and one gol- 
den sovereign dealt bountifully out to him! 

In each of the five boats above cited there was a 
crew of probably eight men, say that the sailors of 
the Shepherdess—we do not know her tonnage— 
numbered a dozen, this would make in all fifty-two 
lives adventured and saved. Government straight- 
way comes forward with the munificent amount of 
fifty-three pounds ! 

t costs the country £439 to put a silly gewgaw 
on Louis Philippe’s leg. Never mind; we econo- 
mize in another item of expenditure. We owe all 
to our brave sailors, and we reckon their lives as 
worth just one pound apiece. 
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A Practical Treatise on Healthy Skin, gc. By 
Erasmus Witson, F. R.S., &c. 1 vol. post 
8vo. Churchill. 


Very few of us indeed are at all aware of the 
nature of the covering of our own bodies. We 
see a ‘* soft smooth and pliant membrane, which 
invests the whole of the external surface of the 
body, following all its prominences ;’’ but we 
know not till the researches of science, which have 
reached only a few, inform us that the whole of 
the interior of the body, all its cavities and bumps, 
are invested with a similar, or rather the same 
covering. The skin passes as at the lips or eye- 
lids, into mucous membrane, and one becomes the 
other, as it is wholly excluded from or exposed to 
the free action of the atmosphere. By its surface 
in the interior and on the exterior are all the fune- 
tions of nutrition and decay, of health and disease, 
of appetite and sensation carriedon. Its changing 
action, according to circumstances, in every cli- 
mate and temperature, keeps the body at one 
nearly uniform heat. It is subject to many diseases. 
Life has been sustained by food imbibed at its ex- 
terior pores ; the disease which kills and the medi- 
cine which cures may both enter by the same open- 
ings. It conducts electricity, that mysterious, in- 
visible and intangible agency, by which we are 
surrounded, and on the diffusion of which health is 
dependent, into or out of every part of the frame. 
It is at once the great enveloping and secretory 
organ of the whole body, and the immediate 
means, except as to color, by which we communi- 
cate with the external world. It can become ac- 
cordingly the substitute for our least glorious, but 
not the least useful organs, such as the kidneys, 
and is the means of conveying to us nearly all that 
we have ever learned of the glorious universe. 

Its structure is not Jess wonderful than its uses. 
It is composed of two layers; one hort) and in- 
sensible, the other highly sensitive; the latter 
being the actual and universal organ of feeling, and 
the other varying in thickness as it covers an ex- 
posed or hidden part, its ever-attendant guard and 
protection. Each of these layers is of a different, 
though analogous structure ; and performs differ- 
ent offices. Both are continually renewed, yet 
each preserves forever its own distinct properties. 
The sensitive skin is so full of nerves and blood- 
vessels, of which the scarf-skin is divested, that it 
is searcely possible to insert a needle in any part 
of the body without causing pain and a flow of 
blood. Its surface is uneven, to increase its ex- 
tent and multiply its power. Its papilla, micro- 
scopic in size, by which the enlargement of the 
surface is provided for, are each composed of a 
hair-like vessel and a minute nerve, several times 
bent upon themselves. In every part of it there are 
perspiratory tubes, with attendant glands, termina- 
ting on the surface in a pore. To give one striking 
example of its extraordinary structure, we may 
mention that Mr. Wilson has counted 3528 of 
these pores in a square inch on the palm of the 
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Well may Mr. Wilson ask, what will be the effec; 
if this drainage be obstructed! Well may eveyy 
man say that, of this wonderful covering which 
ignorance and brutality even yet fetter, scourge 
and brand, we are wofully ignorant, and science 
cannot be better employed than in ascertaining jt; 
properties, and in teaching us how it may best he 
preserved. The former has been for several years 
the great object of Mr. Wilson’s assiduous re. 
searches ; the latter is the immediate object of his 
present work. He has here methodized his ow, 
discoveries and the discoveries of other physiolo- 
gists and anatomists, and given us a practical trea. 
tise on the means of procuring and preserving 4 
healthy skin. When we remember that to this 
end we erect and preserve dwellings and manufac- 
ture clothing—a large proportion of the labors of 
the community having that for its object ; it being 
in importance second only to supplying us with 
food (if, in the wonderful economy of nature, any 


one part can be said to be only secondary)—we 


conclude, that we can scarcely overrate the value 
of such researches as those of Mr. Wilson, and the 
practical lessons he has successfully deduced from 
them.—Jerrold’s Magazine. 





Secession or Oxrorp Men From THe Estap- 
LisheD Cuurcu.—The following list contains the 
names of those members of the University of Ox. 
ford who have left the communion of the Church 
of England and entered that of the Church of 
Rome. University College—E. A. Tickell, Esq., 
M. A.; Stowell, fellow (formerly scholar of Bul- 
liol College.) Exeter College—Rev. F. Bowles, 
M. A.; Thomas Harper King, Esq., M. A., fel- 
low; J. D. Dalgairns, Esq., M. A.; W. Lock- 
hart, Esq., B. A.; Rev. E. E. Estcourt, M. A. 
Balliol College—Rev. W. G. Ward, M. A., fel- 
low; Rev. J. M. Capes, M. A.; Rev. G. Talbor, 
M.A. Oriel College—Rev. J. H. Newman, J}. 
D., fellow; Albany J. Christie, M. A., fellow. 
(formerly scholar of Queen’s College ;) Rev. F. 
R. Neve, M. A.; Rev. Brook Bridges, M. A.: 
Rev. Daniel Parsons, M. A. Magdalen College 
-——Rev. Bernard Smith, M. A., fellow; Rev. R. 
W. Sibthorpe, M. A., fellow. Brasenose (o!- 
lege—Rev. John Walker, M. A.; Rev. R. Stan- 
ton, M.A. Corpus Christi College—Rev. Thomas 
Meyrick, M. A., scholar. Christ Church—Re 
W. W. Penny, M. A., student; Rev. Ambrose 
St. John, M. A., student; C. R. Scott Murray, 
Esq., B. A. M. P.; Walter Douglas, Esq., com- 
moner; Rev. W. F. Wingfield, M. A. St. John’s 
College—Johnson H. Grant, Esq., commoner 
Worcester College—Rev. C. Seager, M. A.. 
scholar. Pembroke College—Peter le Page Ren- 
duf, commoner. In addition to the above, the 
name of the Rey. C. H. Collyns, M. A., stndent 
of Christ Church, and late curate of the parish o! 


| St. Mary, in this city, may be added. The rev- 
‘erend gentleman resigned his studentship of 


hand ; and each tube, of which the pore is an| Thursday last, and at the same time made 
opening, being a quarter of an inch long, it fol- | known to some of his personal friends that he was 
lows that, in a square inch of skin on the palm of | gone over to the Romish Chureh. The Rev. Mr. 


the hand, there exists a length of tube equal to 882 | 


inches, or 73 feet. In other parts of the body the 
pores are not so numerous. ‘‘ Taking 2800 as a 
fair average for each square inch, and assuming 
that the number of square inches of surface in a 
man of ordinary height is 2500, the number of 
pores will be 7,000,000 and the length of perspir- 
story tube 1,750,000 inches, or nearly 28 miles.” 





Oakeley, it is confidently rumored, has resigne? 
his fellowship of Balliol College and his prebendal 
stall at Lichfield, with the intention of shoriiy 
joining the Romish Church. Mr. Oakeley was 
elected to his fellowship from Christ Chureb, i 
1827. The late Bishop Ryder presented Mr. 
Oakeley with a prebendal stall in Lichfield Cathe- 
dral.— Examiner. 
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